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The Arbitration Treaties : an Inventory. 


Some of the journals of the country, accustomed 
to summarize at its close the chief events of the year, 
have given a prominent place in their recent reviews 
to the arbitration treaties signed during 1904; others 
have passed them by with little or no notice, as if 
they had but small significance. 

It is indeed a most happy circumstance that we 
are able to begin the new year with so many of these 
conventions actually signed and so many more in 
process of negotiation. What has been done in this 
direction has marked the year 1904 as one of the 
most important in the entire history of the interna- 
tional peace movement. 

Since our December issue Mr. Hay has signed two 
further treaties, namely, with Great Britain and 
Italy, making six in all signed by our government 
since the first of November. These two follow the 
lines of the former treaties. It had been hoped that 
at least the treaty with Great Britain would be 
drawn on larger lines, as the relations between the 
two countries are now such as to justify the hope 
that all disputes that may hereafter arise between 
them will be easily adjusted by pacific means. But 
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the treaty as it is is a very important convention, 
seeing that it is one of a group the signers of which 
include nearly all the important powers. A number 
of other treaties between our government and others 
are also nearly completed and ready for signature. 

When these treaties will be sent in to the Senate 
by the President we can only guess. They will 
probably have been handed in by the time this paper 
reaches our readers. If so, every influence ought to 
be brought to bear at once, by personal letter and 
otherwise, for their prompt ratification. Unexpected 
opposition to them is reported to have arisen among 
Senators. Some criticise them because they are too 
limited in scope and mean nothing; others because 
they go too far, and expose us to entanglement and 
danger. 

We cannot yet believe that this opposition will 
develop into anything serious. What the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians have said against the treaties 
seems to be so entirely fanciful that it is difficult to 
see how it can influence any Senator to oppose ratifi- 
vation. How a treaty of such limited scope, to run 
for only five years, can put us under the power of 
England or any other country to our hut, is more 
than an ordinary mortal can conceive. The other 
reasons put forward against the treaties, from the 
point of view of the Monroe doctrine, etc., are still 
more irrational, and will certainly carry no weight. 

The most serious ground for fear that some have 
given is that there is a group of prominent and in- 
fluential men in the Senate who are essentially 
opposed to the whole movement out of which the 
arbitration treaties spring, and are opposed to any 
steps whatever in the direction in which they lead. 
It is incredible that this should be true at this late 
stage of the triumphant progress of arbitration, when 
the Hague Court is in successful operation, and the 
whole civilized world is rallying to the standard of 
arbitration, and we shall believe it only when we see 
evidences of it cropping out after the treaties are 
before the Senate. 

Not only has the negotiation of treaties gone 
steadily on in our country since our last issue, but in 
other countries as well. The list of treaties signed, 
so far as it has come to our knowledge, is now as 
follows: Great Britain and France, France and Italy, 
Great Britain and Italy, Denmark and The Nether- 
lands, France and Spain, Great Britain and Spain, 
Spain and Portugal, France and The Netherlands, 
France and Norway and Sweden, Great Britain and 
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Norway and Sweden, Great Britain and Germany, 
Great Britain and Austria, Russia and Belgium, the 
United States and France, the United States and 
Germany, the United States and Switzerland, the 
United States and Portugal, Switzerland and Great 
Britain, Switzerland and Italy, Switzerland and Bel- 
gium, Switzerland and France, the United States 
and Great Britain, and the United States and Italy. 

This list we are sure is not complete, though it 
contains all the treaties that we have seen reported 
in the press as actually signed. There are at least a 
dozen others under way; but it is a splendid array 
as it is——twenty-four treaties which cross and re- 
cross among thirteen of the important civilized 
powers and unite them together into a bond of 
friendship and peace, which we may with real reason 
believe will never be broken again. ‘There is cer- 
tainly ground for entering on the New Year’s work 
with unusual confidence and rejoicing. 


<< 


Mr. Hay’s Second Note on the Proposed 
New International Conference. 


The second note of Secretary Hay to the powers, 
in regard to the proposed new intergovernmental 
conference at The Hague, which our readers will 
find on another page of this paper, seems to have 
given rise to a good deal of misconception on the 
part of not a few persons. Some have interpreted it 
to mean that the proposal for the Conference has 
been virtually withdrawn, and that the United States 
government has abandoned its initiative in the 
matter. 

What has given rise to this misconception is Mr. 
Hay’s statement that the Conference will probably 
have to be deferred for a time, on account of the war 
in the East, and also the method which he has sug- 
gested for its organization. But that our govern- 
ment has in any sense withdrawn the proposition, 
and that the project will go no further, is a very er- 
roneous interpretation. 

Mr. Hay’s note first recites the general favor with 
which his suggestion of the holding of the Confer- 
ence was received by the powers. In this respect 
the answer to the invitation was all that could have 
been expected or even desired, with at most two 
exceptions. Japan had answered that, while favor- 
ing the Conference, she desired that it might not in 
any way affect the present war. Russia had replied, 
not that she opposed the Conference, but that she 
could not take part in it until after the close of the 
war. That of course made it unadvisable to push 
the work of preparing for the meeting too rapidly 
forward, as the holding of it without the participa- 
tion of Russia would have been most inexpedient. 
sut the general favor with which the first note of 
our government was received makes the holding of 
the Conference certain at the earliest practicable date. 
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The course which Mr. Hay has suggested as to 
the preparation of the program and the selection of 
the date of the meeting, etc., is an eminently wise 
and statesmanlike thought. It was done in part 
with the view of avoiding any appearance of a wish 
or purpose on the part of our government to attempt 
to dominate or control the Conference, and that all 
the governments, small as well as great, might feel 
that they were to enter its deliberations on an equal- 
ity with the rest, and with an opportunity to have 
their fair share of influence. Mr. Hay has sug- 
gested, therefore, in the present note, that the ar- 
rangements for the Conference, the preparation of 
the program, etc., shall be made through the Bureau 
of the Administrative Council of the Hague Court, 
who shall act as an international committee on behalf 
of all the powers. 

If this suggestion proves acceptable to the powers, 
as it certainly will, then the members of this Admin- 
istrative Council, which consists of all the Foreign 
Ministers accredited to The Netherlands govern- 
ment, thirty or more in number, will be instructed by 
their several governments to proceed together to per- 
fect the plans for the Conference. They will, on sug- 
gestions and instructions received from their several 
governments, prepare the details of the program, the 
subjects, that is, to be considered, the date of the 
meeting, and will then arrange with The Netherlands 
government to issue the formal invitation to the 
powers to send delegates, as was done in 1899. 

The course suggested by the Secretary of State 
shows great political sagacity. There exists in this 
Administrative Council, whose members reside at 
The Hague, the nucleus of a world organization, and 
the utilization of it as an International Committee to 
prepare for the Conference will further habituate the 
governments to moving together in important mat- 
ters which concern them all. This body of over thirty 
men, most of whom are diplomats of long experience, 
and many of whom were at The Hague and took 
part in the Conference of 1899, will be able to work 
out a more practicable and satisfactory program for 
the Conference than the State Department of any 
one country'could possibly do. 

Diplomatic considerateness and courtesy will, with- 
out doubt, under the circumstances, give to the 
United States Minister at The Hague a prominent 
place in the work of the Council, and will also insure 
the putting upon the program of practically all the 
important subjects mentioned in Mr. Hay’s note of 
October 21 last. The arrangements will also, we are 
sure, include an invitation to all the governments of 
Central and South America to send representatives 
to the Conference. These governments all have 
diplomatic representatives at Washington, as they 
did not have at St. Petersburg in 1898, and the men- 
tion of them in Mr. Hay’s call for the Conference 
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will make it practically impossible for them to be 
left out this time. 

We shall await with great interest the response of 
the powers to our government’s Second Note, and 
shall expect in due time to see the definite arrange- 
ments for the meeting completed. 


<> + 


War as an Argument for Peace. 


In an editorial written while the peace meetings fol- 
lowing the Boston Congress were going on, the asser- 
tion was made by a daily paper in one of our leading 
cities that war itself is the best argument for peace. 

The utterance was inspired by the murderous 
fighting which had just taken place in Manchuria, as 
contrasted with the urgent moral appeals being made 
at the time by the Peace Congress delegates for the 
abolition of war and the establishment of permanent 
concord among the nations. The belching, spitting 
guns at Liaoyang, mowing down men “like oats and 
rye,” seemed to the author of the quoted words to 
outdo in convincing eloquence the men and women 
who based their arguments against war upon reason, 
humanity, economy and common sense. 

It must be confessed that there is a good deal of 
truth in the paper’s declaration. No other argument 
against war than war itself ought to be necessary. 
A battlefield, during and after the fighting, is about 
the most appalling, loathsome and mournful sight 
ever witnessed on the face of the earth. It would 
be considered incredible, if it were not so common, 
that a man should look for a single time on so grew- 
some and utterly inhuman a spectacle, or even read 
a description of it, and not be turned at once and 
forever into an irreconcilable enemy of war. That 
men can look on it and then condone it, and even 
glorify it, is more incomprehensible still. 

Not a few of the leading advocates of peace of the 
past century were driven into their open arraignment 
of war, and their efforts to suppress it, by what they 
had witnessed on the field of carnage. It is most 
discreditable to humanity that the number was not 
much larger. It argues a very low state of moral 
perception and purpose on the part of the average 
masses of men that they can be cognizant of such 
deeds as those which have been done recently-about 
Port Arthur and not flock by tens of thousands to 
the standards of peace. 

But powerful as this argument is in itself, or 
would be, if men were morally at themselves, we do 
not rate it as high as is done by the newspaper to 
which we have referred. Its force is purely inci- 
dental. The writer of the sentiment would certainly 
not advise the getting up of a great and desolating 
war in order to convince a lot of intellectual and 
moral dullards that war is a miserably bad business, 
below the worthiness of beings claiming to be pos- 
sessed of conscience and intelligence. He would 
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doubtless allow that history has furnished proof 
enough of the soundness of his thesis, without the 
necessity of any further development of the argu- 
ment. 

No, the greatest argument for peace is not war, 
but peace itself, just as the strongest argument for 
soberness is not the intoxicated man lolling in the 
corner of a street car, hiccoughing and gibbering, but 
the sober man by his side, sitting upright and de- 
cent, and carrying home in his pocket his hard- 
earned wages to his happy wife and children. 
There is nothing more beautiful and noble in this 
earthly habitation of ours than two strong, healthy 
men, two families, living side by side on the same 
street, or on two adjoining farms, in entire friendli- 
ness and confidence, each seeking always to contrib- 
ute to the other’s prosperity and happiness and good 
reputation. No number of miserable duels fought 
openly or in some hidden spot, no number of despic- 
able street fights or saloon brawls could prove so 
effectively as these two families living in peace that 
men ought not to curse and beat each other, but to 
live together in friendship and goodwill. 

One might make the same observation with even 
greater emphasis in regard to two great cities like 
New York and Philadelphia, or London and Paris, 
bound together by innumerable ties of travel, com- 
merce and friendly social intercourse, so that their 
lives and interests become in important respects one. 
The active codperative peace that exists between two 
such cities is one of the finest attainments of our 
civilization, surpassed only by that of the larger 
national or international community of which they 
constitute a part. Dr. E. E. Hale has often declared 
the United States to be the greatest peace society 
ever formed. Peace society is hardly the right word ; 
it is more than that, it is a great pacific union of 
states and cities and communities and men and 
women living together in concord and trust and 
fellowship. This United States, this civilized com- 
munity of eighty millions of people living together in 
comparative harmony, over a territory greater than 
the Roman empire ever covered, furnishes a mightier 
argument for universal and perpetual peace than all 
the bloody wars that have been fought since the days 
of Cain. 

Japan and Russia at war for eleven months, during 
which they have killed and wounded two hundred 
thousand of their citizens, made countless widows 
and orphans, and squandered on death and ruin 
nearly seven hundred millions of their people’s money, 
have indeed given us a distressingly weighty argu- 
ment in behalf of peace. It is some satisfaction to 
know that it has been heard, and that it seems likely 
to be heeded. 

But during the same period, England and France 
have been making an argument for peace in an 
infinitely nobler form and of an altogether different 
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order. They have strengthened all the bonds of 
friendship between them. They have come to agree- 
ment about all their old disputes. They have 
pledged themselves for a period of years to refer to 
the Hague Court any controversies that may arise 
between them. Their citizens have ceased berating 
and have begun to talk in a brotherly and apprecia- 
tive way about one another. Their rulers have gone 
from capital to capital spreading the contagion of 
the new spirit. Their vast commerce has gone on 
undisturbed, and their homes on both sides of the 
Channel have remained unbroken and happy. 

This large, ever active, complex, continuous pacific 
life of two or more great contiguous communities of 
men, whether within the same national limits or sep- 
arated by boundary lines, is the supreme argument for 
peace everywhere and among all men, for it is peace, 
and peace on a large and permanent scale. 


-<—> + —__— 


Justice and Peace. 


A good deal has been said recently about the rela- 
tion of peace to justice. In his message to Congress 
last month, and in other late utterances, President 
ltoosevelt has employed the expression, “the peace 
of justice,” a phrase which has been eagerly caught 
up by a certain class of persons and seems likely to 
have a considerable run. Dr. Felix Adler, in the 
Ethical Record for December, has complained that 
the peace societies have neglected the idea of justice, 
and that therefore he has not been able to join any 
one of them. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at the Boston 
Peace Congress, entered the same complaint in a very 
gentle and gracious way. She had not heard, she 
said, the word justice used in connection with the 
peace movement as frequently as it ought to be used. 

The subject is, indeed, an important one, and utter- 
ances about it ought not to be flung around hap- 
hazard, but should be made with great care. 

Dr. Adler is a strong and enlightening thinker and 
But his 
reflection upon the peace societies in this case shows 
an extraordinary lack of historical information. 
From the very first the peace societies were among 
the foremost advocates of justice. They have always 
pleaded for and defended the fundamental rights of 
men of all races and classes. Their leaders in the 
early part of last century were all bold and untiring 
opponents of slavery. Worcester, Channing, Ladd, 
Whittier, Garrison, Ballou, Sumner, Walker, Burritt, 
William Jay, the anti-slavery leaders, were all mem- 
Dr. Adler knows that these 
were the bravest champions of justice. In England 
the great leaders, Sturge and Bright and Cobden and 
Kichard, the protagonists of justice, were, every one 
Peace Society. And what greater 

lvocate of justice ever existed than Victor Hugo, 
who presided over the Peace Congress of 1849? 


his criticisms are usually well grounded. 
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We are acquainted with the rank and file of the 
peace society men in all countries to-day, and we do 
not hesitate to say that there is no body of persons 
living who are more loyal than they to justice in all 
the sacred circle of its varied claims. They have 
been among the first, often the very first, to declare 
against the racial, the political, the social, the indus- 
trial injustices, which have from time to time dis- 
honored our civilization. Year after year the peace 
congresses, whose leaders are the prominent men in 
the peace societies, have asked for justice for Armenia, 
for Macedonia, for the weak and backward races, for 
the small nations and incipient popular governments. 
They lifted up their voices against the injustices of 
the cormorant powers towards China which brought 
on the Boxer uprising. The men who led the arraign- 
ment of the British government for its high-handed 
conduct toward the Boer republics, and got themselves 
mobbed in the meetings of protest which they organ- 
ized, were largely the peace society leaders. In this 
country no stronger protests have been made against 
the new policy of the nation with its attendant in- 
justices to weak peoples than those of the peace 
societies. The fact is that the peace societies as a 
whole have gone beyond anybody else in the com- 
pleteness of their demands for justice everywhere, 
and they might just as appropriately have been called 
justice societies. 

The peace societies are aware, and always have 
been, that there can never be real peace where and 
so long as serious injustice exists. For the so-called 
peace of slavery,— of repression, of weakness and 
cowardice, of military domination, and what-not, — is 
not peace but essentially war. No peace society man 
has ever pleaded for such peace. But they are aware 
also, for history has written the lesson large on a thou- 
sand pages, that some other means than violence 
must be resorted to if justice is to be established. 
There are two things about war that seem to them 
perfectly clear. The first is, that war, whose law is 
might not right, never per se decides what is just, but 
only, all things considered, which is the stronger of 
the two belligerents. They know that in history the 
decision of battle has been much oftener on the side 
of wrong than of right. The second thing is, that 
war, any war, always in its very nature necessarily 
inflicts a large amount of injustice. It crushes the 
innocent with the guilty. It drags multitudes of un- 
willing men to its slaughter grounds. It makes 
countless widows and orphans, and leaves them often 
to life-long suffering and misery. It robs the aged 
and helpless of their natural supporters. It lays 
heavy burdens of taxation upon the masses of the 
people which they ought not to have imposed upon 
them. And in addition to these forms of gross in- 
justice, it sows the seeds of other wars with their 


harvests of injustice. The truth is, they know that 
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war itself is the great injustice, and that is why they 
have denounced and discarded it. 

The phrase “the peace of justice,” used by the 
President and others, needs to be carefully serutin- 
ized before it is accepted as a correct formula of 
truth. The phrase “the justice of peace” may be 
found to be more consonant with verity. Whether 
justice goes before peace depends very much upon 
what is meant by the terms. One thing is certain, 
people will never do justice in any true, large and 
permanent way unless they possess the spirit of love, 
of goodwill, of genuine respect for others, that is, the 
peace spirit. These constitute the root out of 
which genuine justice always springs. The best that 
can be done by force, where it is strong enough, is to 
compel people under certain circumstances to abstain 
from overt acts of injustice. But the absence of 
overt injustice is not by any means justice. You 
may force people by might to abstain from the overt 
injustice of holding men as slaves, but that is a very 
different thing from getting them to do justice to the 
men when they are free. As long as the spirit of 
injustice is in their hearts, people will find ways of 
doing injustice, negatively if not positively, in spite 
of all the armies that ever trod the earth. 

The great failure of war in this regard is that it 
always induces and leaves behind ill-will, animosity, 
bitterness, the spirit of revenge, and thus strikes at 
the very roots of justice. Whatever justice or 
appearance of justice is gained by it is probably 
always more than overbalanced by the injustice that 
springs out of it in other directions. If we are to 
expect “the peace of justice,” therefore, in society or 
between nations, we must look to some other means 
than war and fighting to secure it. These have proved 
themselves such conspicuous and miserable failures 
that they ought to be discarded forever by all men 
calling themselves civilized. 

As to the other term, the peace societies and 
workers have never been guilty of anything so inane 
as to demand peace in the superficial, purely negative, 
sense of the mere absence of arms. They have urged 
and pleaded for the peace spirit in men, the princi- 
ples and dispositions which make them fair and just 
and benevolent and helpful. And in this sense of 
the term, the deeper spirit of the thing, peace goes 
before justice, not only in furnishing the source, the 
only source, out of which justice springs, but also in 
preparing the way for those institutions of reason, 
like arbitration courts, where the most intelligent and 
complete conceptions of what is just in many of the 
relations of men can be formed. As this spirit of 
peace grows, —the spirit that discards war and vio- 
lence, and that refuses to injure and destroy,— justice 
will grow and spread also, and in no other measure. 

The motto of Hugo Grotius was par et justitia, 
peace and justice. The fact is that the two always 
go together. Their source is the same. The phrase 
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“the peace of justice,” is a great one; but the twin 
phrase, “ the justice of peace,” which we venture to 
put alongside it, is not less great. The friends of 
peace, as individuals or societies, cannot, in our judg- 
ment, promote the reign of justice among men and 
nations in any other way so well as by continuing to 
do their work in the future along the same lines as 
in the past. 


The Neutralization of Commercial 
Routes on the Ocean, 


The suggestion made by Edward Atkinson in his 
paper before the Boston Peace Congress, given in 
full elsewhere in this paper, though new to most 
persons, is worthy of the most careful consideration 
of all those who are interested to see international 
affairs developed along rational, pacific, and at the 
same time thoroughly practical lines. 

The suggestion is that the great charted trade 
routes on the Atlantic ocean between the ports of 
Western Europe and those of America shall be 
neutralized by the powers, so that ships of commerce 
of all nations, in time of war as well as in time of 
peace, may pass to and fro along these highways of 
the sea without molestation, and that fighting may be 
forever excluded from these zones. 

The feeling is fast becoming general among re- 
sponsible statesmen as well as among special students 
of international affairs that the time has come when 
the powers must enter into an agreement that all 
private property at sea, whether of citizens of neutral 
countries or of those that are in conflict, shall be 
exempt from capture in time of war, as is the case 
under international law in land warfare. This sub- 
ject is practically certain to be one of the leading 
ones dealt with at the new International Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague which our government has 
taken the initiative in calling. 

The suggestion of Mr. Atkinson is closely allied 
to this proposition of the immunity from capture of 
all private property at sea in time of war. But it is 
in one respect possibly more important. Though 
private property should be declared exempt from 
capture during hostilities, the belligerent powers 
might, as international law now stands, engage in 
naval battle at any point within the great commercial 
highways of the sea, and thus produce serious inter- 
ference with private traflic. The neutralization of 
these zones would oblige states at war to do thei 
sea-fighting, if they did any, outside of these paths of 
international trade, and thus leave commerce an un- 
molested passage. 

It can easily be seen that an agreement among the 
powers covering both these points, the immunity of 
private property from capture and the neutrality of 
the great highways of international trade, would 
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: neutral countries and their sea- 
faring citizens, and private unoffending citizens of 
powers at war, from the serious interference with 
their rights which every war between maritime states 
now causes. Civilization has certainly advanced far 
enough in the maintenance of the rights of men and 
of organized states to oblige nations, if they will sull 
insist at times on being barbarians, to do their tight- 
ing outside of the society and pathways of civilized 


immensely relieve 


meh. 

Mr. Atkinson supports his suggestion by the cases 
of neutralization which the powers have already 
found necessary in the interests of justice and civili- 
zation, and he has limited the proposed neutralization 
to the great routes of commerce on the Atlantic. 

The question may well be raised whether the time 
has not fully come when the entire ocean or oceans, 
beyond the three mile limit of territorial waters, 
should be declared neutral and inviolable at any 
Trade and travel are now nearly inces- 


time by war. 
These 


sant upon practically all parts of the seas. 
non-territorial waters are the common property of all 
the nations, and every nation has the right to their 
use at all times and in all legitimate ways that do 
not interfere with the rights of the others. 

It may well be asked what right any two nations 
have to be engaged in bloody conflict on any part of 
these common waters or to have their huge sea-dogs 
prowling about over them seeking whom they may 
devour. International law is already far enough ad- 
vanced in its doctrine of mutual rights and duties, 
if this was consistently applied, to make all fighting 
on common waters henceforth impossible. If nations 
that persist in going to war at this late day were 
obliged to do all their sea-tighting within the three- 
mile limit, we should soon hear no more of war, and 
the question of naval expansion would quickly cease 
to be interesting to anybody. 

We are not deluding ourselves with believing that 
the powers will proceed to do this great and wise 
thing of neutralizing all the public seas the next 
time they get together in conference, as the United 
States and Great Britain long ago did in the case of 
the Great Lakes. But is it too much to ask that they 
will, in their own several and joint interests, and 
under the behest of their large obligations to one 
another, seriously try to see if they cannot find a 
way of carrying the principle of neutralization, to 
which they have all been in some degree committed 
for nearly a century, to the extent of banishing war 
forever from the great common commercial highways 
of the world across the Atlantic? 


The delegates to the Boston Peace Congress, for whom 
she did so much, not only in Boston but also in New 
York, will be pained to learn of the sudden death, De- 
cember 2, of Miss Elizabeth Harrington Greene. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Meetings have been held in many cities 
The Treaties 


of Arbitration. ©! the country to urge the prompt ratfi- 


cation of the arbitration treaties signed by 
Mr. Hay when they are submitted to the Senate. The 
most impressive of these was the great meeting held in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on the 16th of December. 
The meeting was 
called to order by John Crosby Brown. Mayor George 
B. McClellan presided, and was the first speaker. The 
other speakers were Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Henry 


There was a very large attendance. 


C. Potter, Hon. Oscar 8. Straus, Judge George Gray and 
Lieutenant-Governor-elect Bruce. All these urged the 
prompt ratification of the treaties, as did Ex-Presideut 
Cleveland, Carl Schurz, John Mitchell, Andrew Carnegie 
A. Miles, read, 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


and Nelson from whom letters were 


Whereas, the method of settling international disputes and 
difficulties by arbitration rather than by force is in accord 
with the highest precepts of reason and humanity ; and 

Whereas, the civilized nations of the world have, by jointly 
establishing the Permanent Court at The Hague, recognized 
the moral obligation which rests upon them to avoid the 
horrors of war by the submission of their controversies to 
judicial determination; and 

Whereas, the government of the United States, which for 
the past half-century has been foremost in the actual resort to 
arbitration, has negotiated and is negotiating treaties with va- 
rious powers making compulsory upon the contracting nations 
the reference of disputes of a certain nature to the Interna- 
tional Court at The Hague: now, therefore, be it 

Resolred, That we, the citizens of New York, in mass meet- 
ing assembled, favor the extension by the government of the 
United States of the principle of international arbitration to 
all questions which cannot otherwise be brought to a pacific 
determination; and it is further 

Resolved, That, since the proposed treaties extend the opera- 
tion of arbitration in accord with the moral, political and eco- 
nomic interests of this country and of the world, we earnestly 
request our representatives of the United States Senate to 
exert their influence in behalf of such treaties and of their 
prompt consideration and approval by the Senate; and it is 
further 

Resolred, That the president and the secretary of this meet- 
ing be and are hereby directed to forthwith forward copies of 
these resolutions to the President of the United States, the 
Senators from the State of New York, to the President of the 
Senate and the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 





The Nobel Peace Prize of nearly forty 
thousand for the 
fourth time on the 10th of December. It 
was given this year to the Institute of International 
Law, the first time that it has been awarded to a society 
The Institute of International 
It isa 


The Nobel 


-e ' ee 
iets tiene. dollars was awarded 


instead of an individual. 
Law is not much known to the general public. 
different organization from the International Law Asso- 
ciation, though both were founded in the same year. 
The Institute is composed of a body of specialists doing 
their work for the promotion of international law in a 
It was organized at 
Among the 


purely scientific and technical way. 
Ghent on the 12th of September, 1873. 
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more eminent of the founders were Bluntschli, Emile de 
Laveleye, Mancini, Gustave Moynier and Rollin-Jacque- 


myns. Its present president is Professor Albéric Rollin- 
Jacquemyns. The Nobel Prize was given in 1901 to 


Frederic Passy and Henri Dunant, the latter the founder 
of the Red Cross Society. In 1902 it was awarded to 
Mr. Elie Ducommun, Secretary of the International 
Peace Bureau and Dr. Albert Gobat, Secretary of the 
Interparliamentary Bureau, both at Berne. In 1903 the 
prize went to Hon. William Randal Cremer, M. P., 
founder of the Interparliamentary Union, and for thirty 
years Secretary of the International Arbitration League 
of London. 





could wish that the fall of Port 
Arthur on the first day of this month might 
lead to a truce of hostilities as a preliminary to final 
peace between the combatants. The siege has been one 
of the fiercest and bloodiest in history. It lasted about 
eight months, and cost the lives of from sixty to a hun- 
dred thousand men, In the later stages of the fighting 
the whole place became a veritable slaughter pen. 


One 
Port Arthur. 


Scarcely a Russian soldier within was left unwounded 
when the fortress fell, and the whole world knew that 
in the assaults upon it the Japanese were sent to death 
as if they had been mere animals for the abattoir. 
One would think that both nations, if they had any 
sense of humanity left in them, would want to end the 
awful tragedy without further sacrifices. “Honor” 
itself, of the ancient barbarous type, ought to be satis- 
fied, for of heroism, courage, stubborn daring and re- 
sistance, of the kind that it was, there was no lack on 
either side. But we much fear that the fall of the 
stronghold does not mean peace, but that it is only the 
signal for further and even more desperate and deadly 
fighting where the great armies of the two powers are 
entrenched against each other on the Shakhe river. But 
whatever the disposition of the belligerents to continue 
the conflict to the bitter end, the powers which signed 
the Hague Convention, and pledged themselves thereby 
to use all their efforts on behalf of peace, are taking 
upon themselves a very heavy responsibility if they do 
not at the present juncture throw the whole weight of 
their combined moral force into the breach to try to put 
an end to the further 
spectacle. If the twelve most important powers that 
signed the Hague Convention would act at once, and act 
with the seriousness and force which the situation de- 
mands, the moral weight of their appeal would, we 
believe, be irresistible, and the demon of destruction 
would be forced to retire from the scene. Brilliant 
speeches at Lord Mayors’ dinners, at Peace Congresses, 
at receptions to Parliamentary delegations are all admir- 


continuance of the inhuman 
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able, but will not Mr. Hay, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Del- 
cassé and the rest of them give us a still higher and 
nobler evidence of their devotion to humanity ? 





The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 


International —— ° 
Society of the International Peace Bureau 


Peace Bureau. 
was held at Berne, Switzerland, on the 


14th of November. 
sented. 


Fifteen Peace Societies were repre- 
The meeting was presided over by Mr. Fredrik 
Bajer of Copenhagen, President of the Bureau. The 
financial statement showed that the Bureau had expended 
the past year nine thousand three hundred and seven 
francs, leaving a deficit of seven hundred and forty-two 
francs. The estimated expense for the coming year was 
nine thousand six hundred francs. 
of the Commission, or Standing Committee of the Bureau 
were chosen: Dr. Adolf Richter, Count Bothmer and 
Professor Quidde from Germany; Baroness von Suttner 
from Austria; Senator La Fontaine from Belgium; Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood and Mrs. Lockwood from the 
United States ; 
Gaston Moch from France; Miss Ellen Robinson, Dr. W. 


Twenty-six members 


Frederic Passy, Emile Arnaud and 


Evans Darby and Felix Moscheles from Great Britain ; 
Mr. Kemény from Hungary; E. T. Moneta and Dr. 
Giretti from Italy; H. Horst from Norway; Dr. Baart 
de la Faille of the Netherlands; Magalhaés Lima from 
Portugal; Nicolas Fleva from Roumania; J. 
from Russia; Edward Wavrinsky from Sweden; Elie 


Novicow 


Ducommun, Henri Morel and Ludwig Stein from Swit- 
zerland. The meeting also took steps for the carrying 
out by the Bureau of the matters committed to it by the 
resolutions of the Boston Peace Congress. A resolution 
was adopted expressing gratitude to the government of 
the United States for its initiation in calling a new Con- 
ference at The Hague, and the wish that all the nations 
of the world without exception may be invited to take 
part in it. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt, who had declined on account of 
his age and health to be reélected a member of the Com- 
mission, was chosen its Honorary President. 





The promised visit of parliamentary 
Interparliamen- 


JYenmark, Norway ¢ 
tary Visitation. Denmark, Norway and 


delegates from 
Sweden to Paris took place on the 24th of 
November. There were ninety members of the delega- 
tion. They were met at the station in Paris by Mr. 
d’Estournelles de Constant and the diplomatic represen- 
The next day they 
the 
In the afternoon a depu- 


tatives of their respective countries. 
breakfasted privately with 
French Chamber of Deputies. 


various members of 


tation from the peace association “ La Paix par le Droit” 
was received by them at the Hotel Continental. A 
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reception was given them by the editors of the “ Courier 
Européen.” Then they called successively upon Presi- 
dent Loubet, the Senate, the Chamber of Deputies, and 
Prime Minister Combes. In the Senate they were wel- 
comed by Mr. Fallitres, and in the Chamber by Mr. 
Brisson. In the evening a brilliant reception was given 
them by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Delcassé, 
and his wife. On the evening of the 28th of November 
a banquet was tendered them at the Grand Hotel by the 
French parliamentary arbitration group. Mr. d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, through whose influence chiefly the 
delegation had come, presided, and an address of wel- 
come full of youthful vigor and enthusiasm was delivered 
by Mr. Frederic Passy, in which he laid strong emphasis 
on the fact that the Scandinavian delegation had been 
At the close 
of Mr. Passy’s speech the whole company rose, full of 
After Paris 
the delegation visited Nimes at the request of Professor 
others, 


sent oflicially by their national assemblies. 
emotion, and gave him a perfect ovation. 


Theodore Ruyssen, Mr. Prudhommeaux and 
where it was received with the same cordiality by both 


The 


visit of this Scandinavian delegation to France was in 


the Nimes Peace Society and the city officials. 


every way a success, and will greatly strengthen the 
arbitration movement, which has already made such 
remarkable progress in Western Europe. 





Ilon. Samuel J. Barrows, Ex-Member of 
The Presidents 
on Peace. 


Congress from Massachusetts, has com- 

piled and published in the Zidependent for 
December 22, 1904, an extremely interesting selection of 
utterances of the twenty-five Presidents of the United 
States on the subject of peace. Ile makes no comment 
on the passages cited, but leaves them to speak for them- 
selves. In the case of all but three of the Presidents 
only one quotation is given. In most of the instances 
the Presidents were speaking of our relations to other 
countries, but in one or two peace was spoken of in its 
more general aspects. Assuming that the single quota- 
tion gives us a fair idea of that particular President’s 
general views, we have been interested to notice that the 
whole line of the nation’s Chief Magistrates have shown 
remarkable unanimity in maintaining that it has always 
been and is the most sacred duty of the government to 
maintain relations of the strictest justice and the most 
cordial friendship with all the nations of the world, and 
that a policy of peace is a part of the nation’s mission 
Some of them have, of course, emphasized this duty 
more strongly than others. Of the nine Presidents since 
the Civil War the citation of the opinions of six show 
them to have been earnest advocates of arbitration, and 
the other three are known to have been equally staunch 


friends of this method of settling disputes. The great 
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progress of arbitration in recent years is indicated by the 
fact that none of the quotations from the fifteen Presi- 
dents up to the time of the Civil War mentions the sub- 
ject, while it is so prominently brought out in those of 
The duty of diplomacy to be 
pacific as well as straightforward is emphasized from the 
very first. 
among the Presidents was of course Thomas Jefferson. 
“T abhor 
war and view it as the greatest scourge of mankind.” 
All the Presidents of the United States except possibly 
Jefferson have of course left a place in their political 


the post-bellum Presidents. 
The greatest friend of peace in general 


In the passage cited by Mr. Barrows he says: 


creed for war, as a last resort, but it is something to be 
most grateful for that they have all during the whole 
course of the nation’s history believed in and advocated 
that kind of a policy of fairness, goodwill and kindly 
disposition toward other countries which, as long as it 
is persisted in, makes it practically certain that peace 
between us and them will never be broken. 





A prize of fifteen hundred francs ($300) 
is offered through the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne for the best essay on 
International Arbitration from the following points of 


The Thibault 
Peace Prize. 


view: 

What are the conditions to be fulfilled by international 
arbitration in order to constitute a complete system of 
justice between the nations? 

What are the international conventions to be con- 
cluded in order that this system may be applicable to the 
entire body of the nations, and how may the conclusion 
of these treaties be reached in the quickest possible 
way? 

The prize is called the “ Narcisse Thibault Prize,” we 
suppose from the name of the person who furnishes the 
money. The 
essays may be written in French, German or English, 
and must be in the hands of the Peace Bureau at Berne, 
or of Mr. Emile Arnaud, Luzarches, France, by the 30th 
Any valuable essay not receiving 


Any person may compete for the prize. 


of December, 1905. 
the prize will be given honorable mention. Each con- 
testant must put at the beginning of his essay two devices, 
which must be reproduced on a sealed envelope enclos- 


ing his full name and address. 





Dr. Thomas Barclay, ex-president of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, well known for his 
earnest labors in bringing about the conclusion of the 
Anglo-French arbitration treaty and in the general ameli- 
oration of Anglo-French relations, has been knighted by 
King Edward for these eminent services. It will be re- 
membered that more than a year ago the French gov- 
ernment made Frederic Passy, the eminent French 
apostle of peace, Commander of the Legion of Honor, 
in recognition of his distinguished services. 
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Brevities. 


: The long expected arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain was signed at the State 
Department December 12, by Secretary of State Hay 
and Sir Mortimer Durand, the British Ambassador. The 
treaty follows the lines of the Franco-American conven- 
tion of the first of November. 


; Two days after the signing of the above treaty a 
similar treaty with Italy was signed by Mr. Hay and the 
Italian Ambassador. ‘This is the sixth of the arbitration 
treaties which Mr. Hay has signed since the first of 
November. 

On Tuesday morning, December 6, President F. 
W. Schumacher of the Board of Trade of Columbus, 
Ohio, appointed a Committee on International Arbitra- 
tion, composed of W. A. Mahoney, chairman, J. A. 
Jeffrey and George W. Latimer. A resolution had been 
previously adopted by the Directors of the Board en- 
dorsing heartily the effort now being made to secure the 
conclusion of treaties of arbitration between the United 
States and other countries. 


; It is rumored from Copenhagen that a conference 
of monarchs in the interests of peace will take place in 
that city next spring. The Emperor of Austria, the 
Emperor of Russia, King Edward of England and Em- 
peror William of Germany are mentioned as likely to 
attend. 


eh The Executive Council of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade on the 20th of December adopted the 
ollowing resolution, and invited its constituent bodies — 
foll g lution, and ted its constituent bodie 
forty-six in number —throughout the State to take 
similar action : 

‘*The Massachusetts State Board of Trade desires to give 
its emphatic endorsement and support to the efforts now being 
made to secure the ratification of arbitration treaties between 
the United States and other nations. It believes that, with 
only such exceptions as may be regarded as absolutely neces- 
sary, all international differences not capable of diplomatic 
settlement should be settled by arbitration.” 

The International League of Peace and Liberty 
held its annual meeting at Berne, Switzerland, on the 
13th of November, under the presidency of Mr. Emile 
Arnaud, president of the League. Other prominent 
peace workers were Mr. Elie Ducommun of Berne, 
Fredrik Bajer of Copenhagen, Count Bothmer of Wies- 
baden, Germany, and Prince Wiszniewski of Paris. 


: A peace banquet was given by the Danish Parlia- 
liament at Copenhagen on the 22d of November to the 
Swedish and Norwegian Deputies who were on their 
way to Paris. This was the first meeting of members of 
the Parliaments of the three Scandinavian countries 
which had ever taken place. A number of the Danish 
Deputies accompanied those of Norway and Sweden to 
Paris. 

“Tt ought to be considered a crime against hu- 
manity to have one question in any school or teachers’ 
examination papers referring to military campaigns and 
battles, and then the teachers who dwell upon these 
phases of history would be forced to confess that they 
teach these things from blood-thirsty instinets.” — A. F. 


, 


Winship in the Journal of Education. 
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On December 7 the Colombian bondholders re- 
siding in London passed a resolution requesting President 
Roosevelt to act as arbitrator in fixing the amount of the 
debt of Colombia to be assumed by Panama. 


. . Among the magazines and journals which are now 
giving prominent and frequent attention to the cause of 
international peace in its various phases are the Aélantic 
Monthly, the Arena, the Review of Reviews, Leslie's 
Weekly, the Independent, the Christian Herald, the 
Springfield Republican, the New York Evening Post. 


. . . The American Peace Society was remembered in 
the will of the late Charles E. French of Boston to the 
amount of $500. All such bequests are greatly appre- 
ciated, and the Society will be most grateful to its many 
friends if they will remember its work in the final dispo- 
sition of their property. 


The General Committee of the French Peace 
Societies will give two prizes this year: one of two hun- 
dred and fifty francs to the journalist who during the 
year shall have published in French papers the best 
series of six articles on the peace movement; the other 
of one hundred francs for the best gift-book serviceable 
in the cause of peace. 


, The Netherlands government is taking steps to 
purchase and present to the Carnegie Foundation the 
site on which the Temple of Peace is to be built. 


The Swiss peace societies, of which there are now 
about twenty-five, have decided to publish in French a 
Swiss peace journal. It will be published at Lausanne 
under the direction of the Lausanne Peace Society. 


The estimates of the War Department for the 
tiscal year ending June #0, 1906, amount to $103,686,780. 
This is $3,832,388 less than the total appropriation made 
for the use of the Department for the current fiscal year. 


-_<—>>- 


Let Our Banner Be Thine. 


BY JULIA s. TUTWILER, 


O, the world has grown weary of battle and strife; 
She is weary of death; she is longing for life. 

And here in her glory Columbia stands, 

A star on her brow and a lamp in her hands. 

She will guide, she will lead and illumine the way, 
Till the nations of earth are all brothers for aye. 


O, ye angels who once upon Bethlehem’s plain 
Sang of peace upon earth and goodwill unto men, 
Come, descend in compassion once more unto earth, 
And renew in our hearts the miraculous birth. 

Bid the war-tiend for aye cease his terrible game, 
And send back the demon to Hell whence he came. 


Let our banner be thine, Prince of Peace and of Love; 
On its staff, for the eagle, thy baptismal dove; 

Let the stars in its folds but betoken the one 

That led the Wise Men to the cradle — thy throne; 

And the stripes of bright crimson declare thou hast bled, 
That man’s blood by man’s hand nevermore shall be shed 
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Secretary Hay’s Second Note to the 
Powers Regarding the New Inter- 
governmental Peace Conference. 


Wasuineton, D. C., December 16, 1904. 
To the representatives of the United States accredited to the 
governments signatories to the acts of the Hague Conference, 
1899, 

Sir: By the circular instructions dated October 21, 
1904, the representatives of the United States accredited 
to the several governments which took part in the Peace 
Conference held at The Hague in 1899, and which joined 
in signing the act thereof, were instructed to bring to 
the notice of those governments certain resolutions 
adopted by the Interparliamentary Union at its annual 
conference held at St. Louis in September last, advocat- 
ing the assembling of a second Peace Conference, to 
continue the work of the first, and were directed to 
ascertain to what extent those governments were dis- 
posed to act in the matter. 

The replies so far received indicate that the proposi- 
tion has been received with general favor. No dissent 
has found expression. The governments of Austria- 
Hungary, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden and Norway and Switzerland exhibit 
sympathy with the purposes of the proposal, and gener- 
ally accept it in principle, with a reservation in most 
cases of future consideration of the date of the confer- 
ence and the program of subjects for discussion. The 
replies of Japan and Russia conveyed in like terms a 
friendly recognition of the spirit and purposes of the 
invitation, but on the part of Russia the reply was 
accompanied by the statement that, in the existing con- 
dition of things in the Far East, it would not be practi- 
cable for the imperial government at this moment to 
take part in such a conference. While this reply, tend- 
ing as it does to cause some postponement of the pro- 
posed second conference, is deeply regretted, the weight 
of the motive which induces it is recognized by this gov- 
ernment and probably by others. Japan made the res- 
ervation only that no action should be taken by the con- 
ference relative to the present war. 

Although the prospect of an early convocation of an 
august assembly of representatives of the nations in the 
interests of peace and harmony among them is deferred 
for the time being, it may be regarded as assured so soon 
as the interested powers are in a position to agree upon 
a date and place of meeting and to join in the formula- 
tion of a general plan for’discussion. The President is 
much gratified at the cordial reception of his overtures. 
He feels that in eliciting the common sentiment of the 
various governments in favor of the principle involved 
and of the objects sought to be attained a notable step 
has been taken toward eventual success. 

Pending a definite agreement for meeting, when cir- 
cumstances shall permit, it seems desirable that a com- 
parison of views should be had among the participants 
as to the scope and matter of the subjects to be brought 
before the second conference. The invitation put forth 
by the government of the United States did not attempt 
to do more than indicate the general topics which the 
final act of the first conference of The Hague relegated, 
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as unfinished matters, to consideration by a future con- 
ference —adverting, in connection with the important 
subject of the inviolability of private property in naval 
warfare, to the like views expressed by the Congress of 
the United States in its resolutions adopted April 28, 
1904, with the added suggestion that it may be desirable 
to consider and adopt a procedure by which states non- 
signatory to the original act of the Hague Conference 
may become adhering parties. 

In the present state of the project, this government is 
still indisposed to formulate a program. In view of the 
virtual certainty that the President’s suggestion of The 
Hague as the place of meeting of a second peace confer- 
ence will be accepted by ali the interested powers, and 
in view also of the fact that an organized representation 
of the signatories of the acts of 1899 now exists at that 
capital, this government feels that it should not assume 
the initiative in drawing up a program nor preside over 
the deliberations of the signatories in that regard. It 
seems to the President that the high task he undertook 
in seeking to bring about an agreement of the powers to 
meet in a second peace conference is virtually accom- 
plished so far as it is appropriate for him to act, and 
that, with the general acceptance of his invitation in 
principle, the future conduct of the affair may fitly 
follow its normal channels. 

To this end it is suggested that the further and neces- 
sary interchange of views between the signatories of the 
acts of 1899 be effected through the international bureau 
under the control of the permanent Administrative Coun- 
cil of The Hague. It is believed that in this way, by 
utilizing the central representative agency established 
and maintained by the powers themselves, an orderly 
treatment of the preliminary consultations may be in- 
sured, and the way left clear for the eventual action of 
the government of The Netherlands in calling a renewed 
conference to assemble at The Hague should that course 
be adopted. You will bring this communication to the 
knowledge of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and invite 
consideration of the suggestions herein made. I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, Joun Hay. 


-_<~—> + 


The Grounds of our Faith in the Ulti- 

mate Triumph of Peace, 

Address of Professor Francis G. Peabody at the Thirteenth 
International Peace Congress, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Thursday Evening, October 6, 1904. 

Ladies and Gentlemen; The subject of our confer- 
ence this evening is “The Responsibility of Educators 
in Creating Right Ideals of International Life,” and I 
am to have the pleasure of presenting to you several 
speakers of various nationalities who will enter into the 
details of this intensely interesting question. 

Allow me to detain you for a moment with a word 
concerning the subject in its most general form. There 
are certainly many aspects of our contemporary life 
which give to the praise of peace to-day a touch of 
irony. On the same page of the paper on which are 
reported the proceedings of one session of this gathering 
one may read the report of new slaughter in the East 
and of new battleships at home. And yet, in the face 
of these apparent obstacles, we maintain an ineradicable 
faith that the world is moving toward peace. 
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What possible ground have we for this inextinguish- 
able faith? Partly our sentiment of fraternity and com- 
passion. Yet it is not merely a sentiment which is so 
persistent and so commanding. Partly the horror of 
war. Yet the modern man does not fear to fight or to 
sacrifice for a worthy cause. Partly the amazing effect 
of a gathering like this or of the Hague Tribunal. Yet 
it is impossible to weigh these demonstrations as against 
the weight of the incidents of warfare without a shade 
of disappointment. The grounds of our faith are not 
purely sentimental, nor incidental, nor contemporary, but 
they are rationally reasonable and lie in the emergencies 
of a new aspect of truth, which it is for educators to 
enforce and for the educated, first of all, to recognize. 

This new aspect of truth which now compels the alle- 
giance of all educated people is of course the sense of 
unity, of interdependence, of correlation which binds 
together equally the forces of nature and the destinies 
of nations. Here is a truth which was first disclosed to 
men of science in the doctrine of the correlation and the 
unity of physical force. It was taken over into philos- 
ophy in the doctrine of the social organization, the one 
body with its many members. It was recognized in 
relation as the East and the West began to touch one 
another, and we became aware as the world never knew 
before that God had made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth. And finally, the statesmen and the poli- 
ticians discerned, when they were acute enough, that the 
welfare of one man demanded the welfare of all; that 
international peace was the foundation of intra-national 
welfare ; that the world, in short, was one world, with 
its interests not divided, but in common. 

This is a truth disclosed to the educated, a truth of 
academic learning. But more or less imperfectly this 
great truth of modern education is beginning to enter 
like an instinct into the habits of mind of the present 
day, and to a person thus educated in the sense of the 
unity of the world, what anachronism could be so mon- 
strous as the thought of a divided, fighting, warring 
world! [Applause.] To the scientific mind such a 
thought of a divided world is simply unthinkable. To 
the philosophical mind it isa sheer survival. To the his- 
torical mind it is a perversion of human history. And 
to the religious mind it is simply an insult to the unity 
of God. [ Applause. ] 

In other words, it is not necessary that education 
should primarily concern itself with the subject we have 
in hand, for, whether it will or not, the very processes of 
education, through their own development and expan- 
sion, make irresistible the way we want the world to go. 
|Applause.] It is one of the most curious facts of 
modern life that many of the causes which have been 
much urged in many ways have been suddenly, in our 
time, reinforced by the new conditions of the world. 
Take the cause of temperance, for instance, which has 
heen prayed about and preached about, and yet has 
seemed to move with unjustifiable slowness. In our 
time, from a wholly unexpected quarter, there has come 
a help to the cause of temperance,— and whence? From 
the conditions of modern industry. The very age of 
the machine has brought with it a new demand for 
accuracy, sagacity, persistency, sureness of touch and 
sureness of eye; and these demand thoroughness. And 
so thousands of factories and railways demand absti- 
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nence in the name of industry. And it is altogether 
probable that the most important contribution to the 
cause of temperance to-day is made — all unconscious of 
its significance —by the new order of the industrial 
world. Precisely in the same way the work of educa- 
tion contributes, often unconsciously, yet irresistibly, to 
the cause of peace, and underneath the movements 
which we try to advance lies the inevitable advance of 
the sense of the unity of the world. We give ourselves, 
therefore, to these underlying currents which we do not 
create, but to which it is our wisdom to conform, The 
eddies of the tide may seem to make the other way, but 
the deeper channels of the thought of the age are 
moving irresistibly toward the unity of the world. 

You remember how, year after year, the Arctic 
explorers started up the Greenland coast to reach the 
pole, day after day tramped over the moving ice, and 
then, at the day’s close, found that they had been 
opposed by a great underlying current that had swept 
them and the pack of ice beneath them backward, south- 
ward, until, at the day’s close, they were farther south 
than when the day began. And then, as you remember, 
Nansen tried the other way of approach,—from the 
Siberian end, and gave himself and his ship to the great 
polar current, and though it seemed to hem him in, it 
bore him on through weary days and months until at 
last he was farther North than he had ever hoped to be. 
That is the kind of underlying movement of intellectual 
life of the age to which a movement like this entrusts 
itself, and though we are shut in and shut out and seem 
bewildered and baftled by the circumstances of the time, 
the polar current of the movement of thought may 
carry us farther than ever to-night we dare to dream. 
[ Applause. ] 


—_--— 


The Neutralization of Zones on the 
Ocean. 

BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 

Address at the Thirteenth International 

Tremont Temple, Boston, October 5, 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have not 
come here to make a speech or to appeal to your senti- 
ments; I have merely a practical suggestion of a plain 
business man to submit to you. 

The interdependence of nations is becoming the rule; 
isolation is gone; and this interdependence makes for 
peace and plenty. 

* * * * * * * ~ * 
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Having regard mainly to the present conditions of the 
English-speaking people, but also to the conditions of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, 
and Italy, the predatory system of conquest and coloni- 
zation has about ended. It has imposed excessive cost 
upon nations without adequate return, and it has not 
proved to be profitable until after the right of local self- 
government has been granted to the colonies. Even in 
Germany, with the growth of intelligence among the 
masses, a stern resistance is rapidly being developed 
against the military class which they have not yet been 
able to overcome and suppress. When their power has 
been but little more asserted, as it soon will be when the 
privates in the ranks become fully imbued with het 
wrongs under which they suffer, the predatory instincts 
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of the military caste will be overcome and the privileged 
classes will be suppressed. 

Commerce is becoming the paramount power in the 
civilized world, and in the present century we shall surely 
witness the suppression of militarism. Witness the fact 
that by the united action of the Chambers of Commerce 
of Great Britain, France and Italy, the governments of 
these countries have been, if one may use the expression, 
willingly compelled to enact treaties of arbitration by 
which a very large part of the previous causes of war 
will be removed to the courts for a judicial decision. 

There is one other great movement by which the peace 
of the world may be almost assured, which it is now 
time for the forces of commerce to take up and carry to 
its completion. It may at first seem visionary, but it is 
in fact simple, practical and sure of being sustained by 
all the states and nations that have recently entered into 
treaties of arbitration. 

In the last century it became necessary or expedient to 
establish neutral zones on land and water: Belgium and 
Switzerland were neutralized; the Suez Canal has been 
and the Panama Canal will be neutralized. But the 
most conspicuous example of practical neutralization is 
found upon our own continent and on our own borders. 
In the last war between Great Britain and the United 
States, the War of 1812, two of the contests of the 
most vital importance were between the small navies of 
the Great Lakes that separate the United States from the 
Dominion of Canada. In these contests the Americans 
were successful; the British vessels were nearly all 
destroyed, and the American vessels, most of which had 
been hastily improvised, were badly shattered. In order 
to meet the future dangers, the United States laid down 
the keels of a new navy and began to construct it. Eng- 
land was preparing to follow. In 1816 John Quincy 
Adams was appointed United States Minister to the 
Court of St. James. He proposed to the Foreign Oftice 
that neither nation should build or maintain vessels of 
war upon these Great Lakes. Presently he returned to 
become Secretary of War under President Monroe. He 
then entered into a simple agreement, not even making 
a formal treaty with the British Foreign Office, on the 
lines which he had suggested. The President submitted 
this agreement to the Senate for approval, providing that 
there should be no naval force or armed vessels on the 
Great Lakes, recommending it in these words, “in order 
to avoid collision and save expense.” And now since 
1817 the only vessel of war that has appeared upon those 
lakes was a model of the warship “ Massachusetts,” built 
of brick and furnished with wooden guns, at the Chicago 
Exposition [laughter], the least costly and the most 
useful ship of war that we ever had in our service. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Now, my friends, the greatest waterways of commerce 
are not upon the lakes; they are upon the Atlantic Ocean. 
The ferry ways are well defined, marked on all the charts ; 
winter and summer routes are laid down from all our 
ports to the harbors of Western Europe. Why not, 
“in order to avoid collision and to save expense,” neu- 
tralize these ferry ways? Why not enter upon treaties 
among the states that border upon the seas, defining neu- 
tral zones and uniting navies in the useful purpose of 
protecting the commerce and maintaining the neutrality 
of those zones? [Applause.] Is that visionary? Not 
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half as visionary as it would have been a few years ago 
to have proposed the treaties of arbitration now existing. 
It needs only the common sense and sagacity and force 
of the business men of the different countries to compel 
the neutrality of the ferry ways on the high seas, where 
the Peace of God shall be kept [applause], by force if 
necessary. 

Lay out, if you please, a cock-pit outside the neutral 
zone, and let those who make the wars and who think 
that warfare develops manhood man their steel-clad 
coftins and meet in the cock-pit and sink each other’s 
battleships — except one, to be put away as a monument 
to the skilled inventor, who is perhaps doing more to 
make war impossible than even we, the advocates of 
peace. 

These ways of commerce may be made neutral and 
safe always for commerce. There is nothing lacking but 
the will. It is time for the men of business to assert the 
power, to demand in the name of common sense, common 
sagacity, common industry, common right and common 
wealth, that the curse of war shall cease. And then will 
come the day so eloquently pictured by Gladstone, when 
the ships that pass between this land and that shall be 
like the shuttle of the loom, weaving the web of concord 
among the nations. [ Applause. | 


<-> - —~ 


The Labor Movement and Peace. 


Address of Samuel Gompers on Taking the Chair at the Work- 
ingmen’s Meeting held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Oct. 4, 
1904, in connection with the Thirteenth Universal Peace 
Congress. 


Mr, McNeil, Ladies and Gentlemen: Permit me to 
express my keen appreciation, Mr. Chairman, of your 
kind words and commendation of whatever effort I have 
been able to give to the labor movement of our country 
and of our time, and also to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
for your more than cordial reception. I am especially 
pleased to have the honor of presiding over you this 
evening in Faneuil Hall. This meeting betokens the 
continuation of that effort of the working people of 
America, as it betokens the continued effort of the work- 
ing people of Europe, who are determined that justice 
shall prevail. There is no man who realizes the con- 
sequences of struggle and contest and strife, but who 
seeks peace and loves peace. It is because the trade 
unionists, the men and women of labor, are required to 
bear the brunt of contest, both internationally and indus- 
trially, that their efforts are devoted to the establish- 
ment of peace. 

We realize, however, that the declaration for peace is 
meaningless unless it is peace founded upon the prin- 
ciples of justice and right. War to us is, as it has been 
described by our dear friend and comrade, Brother 
MeNeil, in the resolutions which he read to us, — war to 
us is hell, and one of the masters in the art of war coined 
that phrase which will live in the memories of men so 
long as the spirit of right and justice and the desire for 
human welfare shall prevail; war, with all its attend- 
ant horrors and brutalities, calling forth all that is base 
in our natures, stimulating the brute that is in man, 
giving an exhibition to the world of all that is hateful in 
our dispositions, and subordinating every impulse of 
humanity; war, with the countless millions of men 
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sent to untimely graves, and the countless widows and 
orphans left in its wake; war, which brings together 
men of different countries, who know not the color of 
the eye of their supposed foe, who bear them no malice 
or ill-will, in deadly array and urged on to their mutual 
destruction. 

It is enough to make the heart grow sick to think that 
in this year of grace, 1904, with all our supposed civiliza- 
tion and progress, we are yet confronted with war, and 
with wars that may yet come. War is now a blot upon 
the escutcheon of any country claiming to be aligned 
with those calling themselves civilized. The wars of 
nations upon nations have been seldom conducted for 
the maintenance of the establishment of a principle of 
justice or right. Greed and avarice and aggrandize- 
ment, the lust of power and wealth, are the incentives to 
war, and have been the incentives from time immemorial. 
Call it by what other name any one may please, give it the 
gilding of valor and courage and heroism, in the last 
analysis it is nothing but international murder. And 
because we are opposed to war, we utilize every oppor- 
tunity at our command, and create opportunities where 
none exist, so that the enlightened conscience of the 
people shall reach that acme of advancement that the 
nation which shall wantonly go to war, or provoke war, 
shall be an outcast in the civilization of the world. 

We, as workingmen and working women, who have at 
least manifested enough intelligence to try to safeguard 
and protect our interest and undertake to advance and 
promote it, — we not only realize that there is war and 
that wars are imminent daily between nations, but we 
know also that the great army of labor is usually called 
in to make the fighting forces of the nations, that, in the 
sum total, the largest number of men who fight the battles 
and are called upon to sacrifice their lives come from the 
mill and the mine and the workshop and the field of 
labor. 

We not only realize the wrong of international strife 
and war, but we also realize the fact that we are con- 
fronted often with industrial war. We cannot afford to 
ignore the industrial wars with which the working people 
are confronted. We know also that the greatest factor 
that makes for and insures, at least to some degree, inter- 
national and industrial peace, is the organization of the 
working people. There will be less and less of the in- 
dustrial wars in the same ratio that the working people 
join the unions of their trades. The entwining of their 
hearts and interests with their fellows in these unions 
will make for absolute and universal peace. 

While many of our friends engaged in the effort to 
secure peace between the nations of the earth are prompted 
by serious motives and purposes, and their work is appre- 
ciated to the fullest by the men engaged in the labor 
movement of the world, yet I think I can say without 
fear of successful contradiction that the greatest element 
that will make for the abolition of international war will 
be the organization of the forces of labor internationally. 
When the workers of all lands shall be so thoroughly 
organized and united and federated that the same heart 
throb will be felt by each and all alike, then those who 
may want to provoke wars will find themselves minus 
the men who would make the soldiers. The international 
organizations of labor with their fraternal delegates, 
with the larger view of the attitude which each man 
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ought to hold to his fellow man, will go to make up a 
bond of unity, a bond of fraternity that wiil make pow- 
erfully for the peace of the world. 

In that hope, with that object before us, let us work in 
order that to-day may be a step in advance of yesterday, 
and that to-morrow and the next day may be still further 
steps toward the goal of universal peace and brother- 
hood for men and women who will give the very best 
efforts of which they are capable. In that spirit and in 
that hope this meeting will do much to accelerate it. 


The Responsibilities and Duties of 
Women in the Cause of Peace. 


Address of the Baroness Von Suttner at the Peace Congress at 
Boston, October 5, 1904, 

Mrs. President and my dear American Sisters and 
Brothers : I have been requested to speak of the respon- 
sibilities and duties of women in this cause. I have been 
very deeply impressed by various things that I have 
heard and seen in the short stay that I have had in 
America — very short, for I arrived only this morning 
after a journey of twelve days from my own country. 
Still, what I have heard and seen has so deeply impressed 
me that I cannot restrain the desire of giving some ex- 
pression to it. 

This country is the cradle of the peace movement. I 
knew it long ago, but what I begin to realize now is to 
what depth and height it has grown among you, to what 
breadth it is expanding. Its work is fervently done on 
moral grounds and on scientific grounds by prominent 
men and earnest women. The women, especially, form 
a feature peculiar to you, for on the European continent 
the work of the women in the peace movement is not so 
strong as here. It is often, I might say, very weak. | 
have not found that on the platform where women unite 
to fight for their rights and for their ideals, the peace 
cause has been made so prominent as it has here. The 
International Council of Women have made this the chief 
subject of their propaganda, but that Council was founded 
in America and by an American woman. [am sorry the 
president of the Council, who was to have been here, is 
absent, and I wish to send her, from our assembly, the 
expression of our regret not to have her here and of our 
esteem for her work. 

At the great congress in Berlin last June, a whole 
session was devoted to the peace cause, but this was not 
the work of the European society. It was the work, 
again, of our dear Mrs. Sewall. You know by the re- 
ports what a great sensation she produced, owing to her 
peculiar charm and the eloquence with which she pleaded 
for the noble cause that ought to be the bond between 
our sex over the whole world, — ought to be but is not, 
I am sorry to say, nor can we well expect it to be. 
Women represent the half of mankind, and certainly 
are quite as divided in their opinions and in their abilities 
as the other half, though women, certainly more than 
men, are prone to detest war and to be afraid of it. But 
there is a great deal between the detesting of a thing 
and the wish and endeavor to eradicate it. 

Then there is the belief that the thing must be, that 
war is a necessity, though a dire necessity, that it is 
founded in the struggle of nature. This belief, which is 
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an error, is very widely extended, Those who think 
thus declare that war cannot be eradicated by human 
will. I have heard it remarked that Christian men and 
women are prone to this belief that everything must 
remain as it is; and for that reason we find so few Chris- 
tian men among the champions of the peace movement. 
The leaders are rather scientists, poets, etc. At least, 
that is the case in Europe. 

Still we do not find a large number of men ready to 
take a leading part in this movement. It is not a matter 
of sentiment; it is a matter of scientific knowledge. 
Only those who believe in the progress of the world, the 
evolution of human society, will give themselves to such 
a movement as ours. When they become imbued with 
these convictions women will join the peace movement, 
and do so effectively. As long as the error remains that 
war is anecessity, women will not join. On the contrary, 
they will continue to countenance war. They will stifle 
their maternal feelings and try to enkindle in their hus- 
bands the warlike spirit. In the hour of national con- 
flict they will give moral encouragement. They will 
even give their personal assistance, and consider them- 
selves heroines for doing so. There is a statue erected 
in the Public Square of an Austrian town to a young 
peasant girl who, ninety years ago, when the French 
were storming the city, hurled down some dozen French- 
men by stabbing them with a fork. 

We are of those who consider that war is not neces- 
sary; then, not being so, that it is a crime. We consider 
murder a sin, and we consider war as wholesale murder, 
although making allowance for the great error that is in 
the mind of the murderer. We do not condemn as 
murderers the soldiers who do what they are taught. 

But now, speaking to women who, by study or by 
intuition, do not know that war is a relic of barbarism, 
and that men by their misguided judgment will make it 
continue, I want to speak to the women about their 
responsibility and their duty. In the contention against 
war women have chance. In some spheres we 
have great influence and power, and if we fail to use this 
influence and this power in the service of what we con 
sider the most glorious cause in the world, we commit a 
great sin of omission. As mothers, we have the power 
to lead the next generation to peace, not only by banish- 
ing out of the nursery the tin soldier and out of the 
schoolroom the bloody stories of warfare, but by lifting 
the minds of our growing sons to the realization that we 
live in a time where a higher and nobler civilization is 
being wrought out, and that theirs will be the oppor- 
tunity to hasten the realization of this idea. 

Now, mothers, sisters, you have another advantage over 
men. It isthis: While acertain roughness and hardness 
is excusable, perhaps even desirable, in the composition of 
a strong 1an’s character, the chief virtues of woman are 
leclared to be gentleness, kind-heartedness, charity and 
It is our privilege to show these feelings without 
and to make them the mainspring of our 
Let us use this privilege in the struggle against 
warfare. War, being the cause of the vastest sufferings, 
it is also the occasion of the vastest pity. Only read the 
reports from Port Arthu Try to realize the depths of 
horrors and your hearts must melt. While such 
wars are being waged, while such misery and such 
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should be clad in deep mourning; no woman should be 
seen to smile. Only imagine ‘that nine days’ battle, 
where fifty thousand bodies covered the ground, and 
where the wounded had been lying nine days without 
help! Only think of the men and the horses caught in 
the tangled wires and hanging there, as an eye witness 
described it, hanging there like rats caught in a trap! 
Think of the whole regiment blown into the air by an 
exploding mine, — again I quote my eye witness, — the 
sky darkened by the falling limbs! Imagine the heaps 
of twenty thousand bodies under the walls of Port 
Arthur, those bodies covered with chalk that they may 
not pollute the air! Are you sure, quite sure, that they 
were all corpses? In some of those miserable and 
wretched creatures the vestiges of life still remained. 

If you read and think of those things, if you try to 
realize them, hatred against war must inflame your 
hearts and pity must pervade your souls. Fortunately 
human imagination is not strong enough to realize all 
these horrors. We can only grasp what is seen. If we 
could but grasp all those things I think it would make 
us mad. And our great pity must not be allowed to 
weaken our reason; it must be our strength. We can 
never undo what has been done, and we cannot stop 
what is going on, but what we can do is to help to pre- 
pare a new order in which these things will never occur 
And as we can do it, so let us do it. 


again. 
How Shall We Get Rid of the Great 
Armaments? 


Address of Rev. Charles E. Jefferson at the Boston Peace Con- 


October 


gress, Thursday Evening. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In the words of an ancient 
Hebrew writer, “ There be three things that are too won- 
derful for me.’ ‘There are even four that I know not, 
and those things, I think, are more perplexing and more 
bafting than those which perplexed and discomforted the 
ancient Hebrew. ‘The first thing is that in the year of 
our Lord 1904 the nations of the earth should be walking 
around, like Hamlet’s father, armed from top to toe, and 
all ready to fight at the drop of a hat. We expect that 
sort of thing in the earlier stages of development, when 
men are raw and have not mastered the first principles 
of living. We are not surprised when we find it in can- 
nibal islands, or far-off wildernesses where men run wild 
like dogs and wolves. We are not surprised when we 
find it in the back woods of Kentucky or the remotest 
mining camp. But that in the most civilized parts of the 
globe, where education has done her best work, where 
cultivation has reached its highest pitch, and where the 
hearts of men have grown gentle and human hands have 
learned the divine art of helping that there the 
leading nations should be weighted down with weapons, 
not with weapons formed after the fashion of polite 
society, but with weapons slung over the shoulder, 
strapped on the back, dangling from the hips, just as if 
they were so many cut-throats or outlaws or bar-room 
thugs, ready to fly at one another’s throats, —— that is one 
thing that to me is wonderful, 

And this is the second thing that is wonderful: The 
weight of the armaments seems to be proportioned to 
the national profession of allegiance to Jesus Christ. It 
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is the Christian nations that are the most heavily armed. 
It is where the Bible has been taught the longest and 
where it is the most generally read and accepted that the 
guns are the largest and that the swords have been 
whetted to the finest edge. The nations that have built 
the cross into their architecture, woven it into the fabric 
of their civilization, have brought forth as the consum- 
mate flower of their civilization the torpedo boat and 
the torpedo boat destroyer. The nations that have 
placed the crown on the head of the Prince of Peace, 
and most loudly proclaimed him the Lord of all, are the 
nations that are the most proficient in multiplying the 
instruments of destruction. That the Christian nations 
should permit Mauser rifles and gatling guns, lyddite 
shells, twelve-inch projectiles and floating mines around 
the cross of the Son of God, with his great words 
vibrating in the ear, ‘“ All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword,” — that to me is wonderful. 

And this is the third wonderful thing: With the 
weight of the armies increasing year by year, the war 
budgets are going up in the countries of Europe, and in 
our country too. It was only about twenty-five years 
ago that Von Moltke said that all Europe was groaning 
under the weight of an armed peace. But the weight 
then was as nothing compared with the weight to-day. 
The old nations are staggering, threatened with national 
bankruptey, and the great world powers struggling 
under the unbearable weight, cry out, “ Who shall deliver 
us from the body of this death?” But all the time the 
terrible weight increases and grows heavier and heavier, 
and the wise men nod with approval and benediction. 
That to me is wonderful. 

But the most wonderful thing of all is that nobody 
wants to fight, nobody wants to use the armaments, all 
the world’s rulers are men of peace; they use the 
phraseology of the peace makers; all the world’s states- 
men are men of peace, — they always say that when they 
ask for appropriations. The merchants the world over 
abhor war because they know it means havoc to com- 
merce, and throws the trade of the world into chaos. 
The wage-earning masses, as we have been told to-night, 
are more and more coming to spurn and despise war 
because they know that when it comes they will furnish 
the food for the bullets, and that upon their shoulders 
will ultimately fall the burdens which it creates. The 
military chieftains and the great generals -— they too are 
men of peace, and they very frankly tell us that war is 
barbarism, is savagery, is hell. 

Yet, strange to say, it seems to be because we are so 
desperately and passionately in favor of peace that the 
armaments keep right on growing. We are building up 
our armies and navies in order to keep the peace. It 
has become a maxim in many circles that the surest 
guarantee of peace is preparedness for war. A United 
States senator not long ago declared that upon the 
efficacy of our national armament depends the peace of 
our nation, That is what the rulers are saying the wide 
world over. 

Is n’t it singular that we have got into all this expense 
because we are determined to preserve the peace? Isn't 
it singular that it should become axiomatic that the only 
possible way to keep from fighting is to gird yourself for 
battle, the only way to preserve a peaceful disposition is 
to keep your eyes fixed on slaughter, the only way to 
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cultivate kindly sentiments in others is to make yoursel 
look as ferocious as you can; and that if you are in dead 
earnest in the work of saving men, you must just give 
your days and nights to making yourselves expert in the 
art of shedding blood? That to me is the most wonder- 
ful thing of all. 

In hours of bewilderment and despondency, I think 
one is tempted to repeat with Mark Antony, “Oh judg- 
ment, thou art fled to brutish beasts,and men have lost 
their reason!” But in our sensible hours we know that 
that is not true. Judgment has not fled to brutish 
beasts and men have not lost their reason. The world 
seems to be mad at times, but there is method sometimes 
in its madness, It is too involved in the idea that a 
nation must, first of all, defend itself against possible 
encroachment, against possible wrongs, and that so long 
as one nation arms itself to the teeth, all the other 
nations must arm themselves too. That, I think, accounts 
for the whole terrible tragedy, and that is why it is that 
this subject of the reduction of armaments is the most 
difficult phase of all the peace problem. 

There are many men earnest advocates of peace who 
believe in great navies and great armies. There are 
many men who believe in arbitration, who talk for it 
and work for it, who do not want to reduce the military 
armaments. When twenty-six nations sent their repre- 
sentatives to the Hague Conference, the representatives 
discussed a variety of steps and introduced enormous 
reforms, but they did not dare to touch the reduction of 
armaments so much as with the tip of their finger. 
Arguments seem to effect so little in this phase of the 
problem. You can say it is too foolish, and itis. You 
can say it is wicked, and you can bear down hard on the 
word “ wicked.” You can say it is diabolical to spend 
this money and waste the national resources and take the 
bread out of the mouths of the children and break the 
back of the peasant and block the progress of the educa- 
tion, of the philanthropy and the religious work of the 
world. 

All that is true. You may say it is wicked and danger- 
ous and fills the world with suppositions and rumors of 
war, and puts everybody in the position of a man trying 
to go to sleep on the slope of Vesuvius. But, somehow 
or other, all these arguments do not seem to carry 
weight. Nothing, or almost nothing, has been said in 
the United States Congress or the Reichstag or in the 
British Parliament or the French Chamber of Deputies 
towards carrying out reduction of armaments. It is 
foolish to spend six or seven million dollars on a battle- 
ship that is likely to be antiquated before it is ever used. 
It is wicked for the United States to spend a hundred 
million dollars a year on its navy in times of peace when 
it has not an enemy in the world, when we need every 
dollar of the money in the care and lifting up of eight 
millions of black men into the light of God; wicked, I 
think, for any one to spend our hundreds of millions on 
our armies and navies with this great mass of ignorance 
festering in our great cities, constituting a darkness 
blacker than darkest Africa; wicked for countries to put 
such weight on the backs of their citizens as to drive 
thousands of them into anarchy and atheism and suicide. 

Of course we know it is dangerous. Great armies and 
great navies are not a guarantee of peace. They are a 
standing menace to the peace of the world. Although 
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the Hague Court may be firmly established, just so long 
as the great drums keep beating and the great guns keep 
booming and every day the battleships are drawn up in 
battle line, just so long the blood of men will be feverish, 
and war, like a beast, will crouch at our door. Of 
course it is dangerous. Goliath never is so eager fora 
scrap as when he has his armor on. Never does he strut 
so insolently and never does he boast so loudly as when 
he feels the great sabre in his hand. You cannot fill the 
papers of a nation day after day, week after week, year 
after year, with pictures of battleships and torpedo boats 
and destroyers, bombs and projectiles and shells, without 
lowering the tone of the national mind and coarsening 
the feeling of the national heart, without strengthening 
the reign of the idolatry of military glory. You cannot 
pile up powder in heaps here and there throughout this 
world in which are so many men carrying matches, 
without inviting and making inevitable frequent and 
terrific explosions. But while we all admit that it is 
dangerous for the world to do it, it is not dangerous, 
people think, for one nation to do it. There is the rub. 
It is wicked, oh, so wicked, for all to do it, but not 
wicked for one. The wise men of the world have said, 
“ No, it is not wicked, it is not foolish, for one nation to 
do it, for our neighbors are doing it all around.” So we 
see now what we must do for the solidarity of the race. 
God has made all the nations of one blood. They feel 
there is greater military safety for all to keep together 
than for one of them to break away and do what it 
thinks is steadily right. Nations are not idealists. They 
all cling to the earth. The nations would rather walk 
four legs on the ground and keep together than to fly 
separately into the air. 

Therefore we are dealing to-night with an international 
problem. No one nation can discuss it adequately. No 
one nation can settle it. America will never lay down 
her arms alorie, I fear. Indeed, I know she will not, 
because America has not the faith to walk along that dim 
and perilous way unattended; nor will England or France 
or Germany or Italy or Russia. The nations must come 
together. There must be frequent conferences at The 
Hague. ‘There must be frequent comings together of 
the friends of peace. There must be a federation of the 
nations. There must be a parliament of the world. 
What we want is atmosphere. We cannot pound off the 
armor. It must be melted off by an atmosphere made 
warm with goodwill. When we know each other better 
we shall not want to go armed. Brothers we are and 
have always been and will ever be, and every heart the 
wide world over, in its better hours, beats true to the 
music of the Golden Rule; for have n’t we, after all, 
one Father and has not one God created us? You 
cannot break the armor, but it can be melted. The 
enginery of force will not be broken down by the rapid 
blows of logic, nor will it go down before the forces of 
philanthropy nor the developments of science, but it will 
be melted, it will dissolve, it will pass away under the 
rising tide of love, for it is as true now as when the 
Persian heard it: “ Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord.” 


The Journal of Education says that more stee) is 
being used in making steel pens than in making swords 
and guns. 
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Proceedings of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress (Continued). 


The President called the Congress to order at 10 
o’clock Thursday morning, October 6, in Tremont Tem- 
ple, and read a set of resolutions which he had received 
from the Twenty-third Massachusetts Regiment Asso- 
ciation of Salem, Mass., strongly favoring arbitration 
and peace. 

The Secretary presented further letters and telegrams 
of greeting. 

The first order of business was a report from the Com- 
mittee on Juridical Questions on treaties of arbitration, 
made by Joseph G. Alexander. The resolutions, which 
were given in full in our issue of November, expressed 
deep gratification at the signing within the year of ten 
treaties of obligatory arbitration, and the hope that the 
example might be followed by many more governments. 
They pointed out the unlimited treaty between Denmark 
and the Netherlands as a model for all future treaties, 
and expressed hearty appreciation of the action of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in taking steps to secure arbitration 
treaties with all governments willing to enter into them. 
The resolutions urged that hereafter arbitral clauses in 
treaties of commerce, etc., should provide for reference 
of disputes to the Hague Court. 

Mr. Alexander summarized the valuable report of the 
Berne Peace Bureau on the progress made in the matter 
of arbitration treaties in the different countries during 
the past year. The report from Germany indicated that 
public opinion there was not very favorable to arbitration 
treaties. A treaty had, however, been signed with Great 
Britain, and that was most encouraging. The report from 
Denmark expressed just pride over the treaty with the 
Netherlands, a treaty without any reservations. From 
France, where public sentiment is most favorable, the 
report mentioned four arbitration treaties already signed ; 
that from Great Britain three; and two more had been 
signed since the report was written. The Italian report 
declared that public opinion in that country was generally 
favorable to such treaties, though not enthusiastic. 
Treaties had been signed with Great Britain and France 
and arbitral clauses had already been placed in twenty- 
one treaties of commerce, ete. The answer from Nor- 
way stated that the government was in negotiation with 
ten other governments for treaties of arbitration, two of 
which, those with France and Great Britain, the speaker 
said, had been signed since the report was prepared. 
The report from the Netherlands showed a favorable 
state of public opinion. A treaty had been signed with 
Denmark, and a treaty of commerce with Portugal had 
provided that all disputes should be referred to arbitra- 
tion. From Switzerland it was reported that the Federal 
Council had announced its intention to include arbitral 
clauses in all treaties. The report from the United States 
stated that the government, though it had not yet signed 
any arbitration treaties, had done much in many ways to 
promote arbitration, and that public sentiment in general 
was strongly in favor of the conclusion of treaties with 
other countries. 

Mr. Alexander explained that the reason for the move- 
ment for the conclusion of those treaties of obligatory 
arbitration was because the Hague Conference, on ac- 
count of the objection of some of the delegates, had 
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failed to provide for the obligatory reference of any 
classes of disputes to the Court which they were cre- 
ating. 

In the discussion on the report, the Baroness von 
Suttner paid a warm tribute to King Edward of Eng- 
land as a peacemaker, and declared that Austria was not 
behind other countries in her readiness to conclude arbi- 
tration treaties. 

Dr. G. B. Clark expressed his regret that the United 
States did not appear on the list of countries already 
having signed arbitration treaties, as it had been the 
country whose Presidents and people had taken such a 
leading part in promoting the subject. 

Dr. Charles G. Ames offered as an addition to the 
report a resolution declaring in favor of the adoption at 
the forthcoming International Conference at The Hague 
a rule of international law defending the territory of 
noncombatant peoples from invasion by belligerent 
powers. 

The resolution was declared by the Chairman not to 
be germane to the resolutions under consideration. 

Mr. Hayne Davis called attention to the fact that the 
Olney-Pauncefote treaty of 1897 had been approved by 
a large majority of the Senate of the United States, and 
was not in force to-day simply because of the necessity 
of a two-thirds majority for the ratification of treaties. 
He desired it placed on record that President Roosevelt 
had officially announced that steps were being taken by 
the United States government for treaties of arbitration 
with all other countries ready to enter into them. 

Hon. William Randal Cremer, in a most interesting 
speech, thought it inadvisable to recommend that all 
disputes arising in the interpretation of treaties should 
be referred to the Hague Court. Many of these disputes 
are of a trivial nature, and the Hague Court should not 
be troubled with them. He advocated the formation of 
courts of first instance, to which all such unimportant 
controversies should be submitted, that the Hague Court 
might be reserved for questions of greater magnitude. 

Mr. Alexander, on behalf of the Committee, modified 
the resolution by omitting the word “all.” The report 
was then unanimously adopted. 


A further resolution from the same Committee was 
introduced by Dr. Trueblood expressing approval of the 
recommendation of the Massachusetts Legislature in 
favor of a stated international advisory congress, and 
noting with great satisfaction that this prdposition had 
been approved by the Interparliamentary Union at its 
recent Conference at St. Louis. 

The resolution was unanimously approved. 


A report from the Committee on Current Questions, 
on the subject of reduction of armaments, was then 
made by Dr. W. Evans Darby. The resolution ex- 
pressed thanks to President Roosevelt for his promise to 
take the initiative in calling a new International Peace 
Conference, and suggested that one of the chief duties 
of the conference would be to elaborate a plan for the 
arrest and reduction of armaments. 

Dr. Darby, in presenting the report, called attention to 
the fact that the Czar’s Conference in 1899 had been 
called specifically to deal with the question of reduction of 
armaments, but had found itself unable to do so. It had, 
however, before adjourning declared the armaments to 
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be a crushing burden and constant peril to the world. 
The burden of the armaments had, however, gone on 
increasing, and dealing with the question could not 
much longer be put off. The President of the United 
States could better take the initiative in trying to secure 
international action on the subject than any one else. 

tev. Charles F. Dole offered an addition to the reso- 
lution, the sense of which was that no necessity exists 
for the people of the United States to entertain sus- 
picion of their neighbors or to increase their naval estab- 
lishment with reference to any reasonable interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Mr. Dole felt that the United 
States would be in a poor position to make propositions 
to other countries if she went on increasing her naval 
force. 

The proposition was objected to on the ground that it 
was purely an American proposition and out of place in 
a world’s congress, and on the motion of Hon. John I. 
Gilbert was laid on the table. 

Professor Quidde, speaking of the report of the Com- 
mittee, thought that the subject of reduction of arma- 
ments ought not to be declared to be the first task of the 
new conference. The subject of a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration was quite as important. 

Dr. Trueblood proposed that to meet Professor Quidde’s 
objection the phraseology should be changed to “one of 
the chief duties of such a conference,” etc., and it was 
so ordered. 

Hon. William P. Byles supported the resolution offered 
by the Committee, and thought that it was none too 
strong to meet the actual situation. 

Alfred H. Love moved to add to the words “subse- 
quent reduction” the words “looking to eventual aboli- 
tion.” 

Dr. G. B. Clark thought the resolution submitted by 
the Committee, though in the main admirable, ought to 
be amended in one or two particulars. The Congress 
ought to express its “ grateful thanks” to the President 
for the course he had taken. In the second place the 
resolution ought to express more clearly what was 
wanted. Military armaments were not increasing, but 
there was a terrible increase of naval armaments. ‘The 
two countries which were leading in this, he was sorry 
to say, were Great Britain and the United States. Ten 
years ago in Great Britain it was two hundred millions a 
year; now it was four hundred millions. Now that the 
Hague Court was in successful operation there was no 
need for these armaments. He proposed that the reso- 
lution should say “arrest of naval armaments and a 
simultaneous and proportionate reduction of military 
armaments.” 

Senator Houzeau de Lehaie proposed the insertion of 
“subsequent ” before “ simultaneous.” 

Dr. Darby pointed out that the military expenditure of 
Great Britain, as well as the naval, had doubled in the 
last five years. 

The amendments proposed by Dr. Clark and Mr. 
Houzean de Lehaie were accepted. 

On motion of Albert K. Smiley, supported by John I. 
Gilbert and J. G. Alexander, the amendment proposed 
by Alfred H. Love was laid on the table as liable to 
prejudice the resolution in general. 

Dr. Chirurg called attention to the fact that the Hague 
Court would not have been in existence but for the Czar 
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of Russia. He thought that the proposed resolution 
might be a hindrance rather than a help. President 
Roosevelt could not do everything, as the English dele- 
gates would have him do. The proper thing for the 
English delegates to do would be to go home and induce 
the British government to withdraw from the treaty with 
Japan. Then they might expect peace in the East and 
reduction of armaments. 

The resolution then, as amended, was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Secretary then read a letter to the Congress from 
Andrew Carnegie, and also various messages of greeting 
which had just been received. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock Hon. John L. Bates, 
Governor of Massachusetts, held a reception at the State 
House for the delegates to the Congress. Practically 
all the delegates and their friends called, and the Gov- 
ernor, after welcoming them, shook hands with them in 
the most cordial and appreciative way. After the Gov- 
ernor’s reception many of the delegates went on an 
excursion to Concord. 


At the Revere House in the early evening a dinner 
for labor men was given, at which about one hundred 
and twenty-five persons sat down to the tables. 

PUBLIC MEETING IN TREMONT 
TEMPLE. 


THURSDAY EVENING 

On Thursday evening in Tremont Temple a public 
meeting was held to consider “The Responsibilities of 
Educators in Promoting Right Ideals of International 
Life.” The meeting was largely attended, and was pre- 
sided over by Professor Francis G, Peabody of Harvard 
University. 

Professor Peabody’s speech on taking the chair is 
given in full elsewhere in this issue. The other speakers 
were Mr. G. H. Perris of London, the Baroness von 
Suttner of Vienna, Professor Theodore Ruyssen of 
France, Dr. Yamei Kin of China, and Pastor Charles 
Wagner of Paris. 

Mr. Perris, alluding to the word “ Responsibilities ” in 
the title of the subject for the evening, said that the 
responsibilities of the peace workers were not of an 
onerous or painful character. To him it was the chief 
delight of the year to attend the Peace Congress and 
meet with men from every clime. The difficulties of the 
preachers of peace had often been great in Europe, but 
it was the most sacred warfare ever known on earth, and 
he invited all the young men and women to join the 
peace movement and know the pleasure of those who 
had become international men. 

Nobody he thought ever really defended war. Mis- 
guided persons, when they found fighting going on, 
sought for excuses to justify it. No one sufficiently 
believed war to be a school of bravery and of virtue as 
to urge warfare for that purpose. Justification of war 
came in the main from ignorance of its real nature, or 
from the survival of ideas whick had lost all their force 
in society as we have it to-day. 

Warfare, he thought,sonce had certain moral quali- 
ties in the old days when the personal element played 


sO prominent a part in it. 3ut now that invention had 


turned war into wholesale manslaughter by machinery, 
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all the old uplifting elements had gone out of it and it 
was simply “hell.” The men who now attempt to jus- 
tify warfare ignored the fact of evolution, and were as 
little scientific as they were human. The men of the 
peace movement were the truly scientific men. 

The duty of those engaged directly in the work of 
education was to combat everywhere, on the railway, in 
the street, the business office, the home, the rudimentary 
and insane idea that war is a sort of sublime sport to be 
engaged in by specialists, and discussed only on its 
tactical side, all its terrible penalties being ignored. 
The spirit of gambling in human lives was catching and 
dangerous, and must be guarded against on every 
occasion. 

But after all the greatest enemy to the ideas of peace 
was the apathy of the populace who, for lack of imagina- 
tion, failed to realize the horrors of warfare. To this 
matter educators must address themselves, 

Every self-governing country must be an educator of 
those not so. There were several such countries still. 
There was no peace society in Russia, though there were 
many and great friends of peace there. The responsi- 
bility of a country like the United States was very great 
toward such non-self-governing ones. 

But peace workers also had a special responsibility for 
the corporate acts of their own governments. The 
governments should be tackled on questions of peace 
and war. The same doctrines should be preached at 
home as abroad. Tlain truth-telling was the first 
requisite in the education of the world towards peace. 

An educational propaganda for peace must also be 
made in the schools. The old crude ideas of patriotism 
must be uprooted. The children must be taught that 
the true patriot is the international man, that national 
patriotism is only a stage toward the larger world- 
patriotism. 

Then there was a wide range of educative work to be 
done as to the character of industry and commerce. If 
children were taught the true nature of commerce they 
would feel instinctively that the idea that the foreigner 
was an enemy was ridiculous. They would see that the 
foreigner was the man who bought your goods, who was 
working to provide something that you wanted. 

The Baroness yon Suttner said that before women 
could educate the next generation they must be educated 
themselves. Women naturally hated and detested war, 
but they believe it necessary, and therefore unless edu- 
cated out of the notion they would instill warlike instincts 
in their sons. She considered it a happy feature of 
the Congress that a meeting had been arranged for the 
education of such. She had witnessed a most wonder- 
ful thing that day, namely, a greeting to the Peace Con- 
gress from the Twenty-third Massachusetts Infantry 

tegiment. If from the Twenty-third, why not from the 

Twenty-fourth, and so on. When the soldiers turned to 
educating the people in the way of peace, our cause 
would be won. Mr. Bloch, whom she had known well, had 
addressed his appeals to prominent soldiers to try to get 
them to investigate the situation. They had not listened 
to him but had continued to teach that war is necessary. 
Teachers knew, if there were any present, that lessons had 
to be repeated over and over. So they must not be dis- 
couraged with the slow process of educating for peace. 

She herself had known another great peace educator, 
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the painter Verestchagin. His work appealed to the eye. 
He had seen the scenes which he painted. The Em- 
peror of Germany had told him that his pictures preached 
better than the peace societies. Verestchagin died as a 
martyr of peace. He wished once more, at Port Arthur, 
to paint the face of war just as it was; but war was 
unwilling for him to do this, and had killed him. 

She considered it a happy feature that education had 
been made one of the subjects of discussion at the Con- 
gress. It was a sign that the movement had already 
advanced very much when educators were willing to take 
hold of the subject. 

It was very difficult in many European countries to 
teach peace to the school children, for the schools were 
under official supervision. Nothing could be taught 
contrary to the laws, and these laws required every man 
to be drilled in the art of killing the people with whom 
the country might be at war. Much peace education 
was, however, going on, especially in France. But a 
great work in this direction could be done in free 
America, and she hoved it would be done. 

Professor Ruyssen spoke most hopefully of the prog- 
ress of peace education in France. The generation 
following the war of 1870-71 had been filled with war- 
like ideas, but time had done its work and a strong 
reaction had taken place. Prizes had been offered for 
historical books written in a peace spirit. Efforts had 
been made to exclude from the schools those pictures 
dwelling on and praising war. There had been a large 
attendance of teachers at the National Peace Congress 
held recently at Nimes. The peace societies of France 
were teaching by the eye. They had prepared a series 
of stereopticon slides, and by the aid of a society among 
the teachers had arranged for six hundred lectures this 
winter. So great was the success of the movement 
among teachers that it had aroused strong opposition, 
and a patriotic league of teachers had been formed in 
order to keep up the old ideas. The teacher who had 
formed this league, a very respected teacher, was a 
member of the General Council of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of France. When the time came for reélection 
he was dropped and a peace man put in his place. In 
reply to the objection made to them that they were 
weakening the spirit of the new generation, they answered 
that the new spirit was much stronger and better in every 
way than the old one of hate and brute revenge. 
Professor Ruyssen was glad that he should be able to 
tell the workers in France that they were not alone in 
their campaign of pacific education, but that in the United 
States and other countries teachers were doing the same 
as in France. 

Dr. Yamei Kin of China said that the views expressed 
in the Peace Congress had a familiar ring to her. The 
Chinese had had it instilled into them for many genera- 
tions that peace was the foundation of all good. The 
Chinese word for peace appealed to the eye as well as to 
the ear. It was the roof and eaves of the house and the 
dwelling beneath. The symbol was that of home, 
mother, family. The Chinese had lifted the idea of 
peace into the realm of the emotions. Emotion was one 
of the great things by which the buman heart could be 
controlled. The intellect was needed to guide, to keep 
men from going astray, but the great motive power of the 
world was emotion — love. 
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Pastor Charles Wagner, in a speech of great beauty, 
in French, described the great change that had come 
over France. No one any more wanted to go forth and 
conquer foreign lands. They had learned that Pasteur 
was better than Napoleon. In education, he said, one 
had to do as in driving nails, keep striking, striking, 
striking. He was sorry that his dear, beautiful country 
of Alsatia could not be a bond of peace between France 
and Germany. He himself had in him two persons, as 
his father was French and his grandfather German. 
These two persons in him managed to get on beautifully 
together. He thought that Alsace might become a bond 
of Union between the two countries if both languages 
could be used there, and the province made free to both 
peoples. 

Rev. Walter Walsh, the last speaker, declared war to 
be the great stupidity of the world. To put an end to it 
the help of all teachers was needed. In Great Britain 
the whole machinery of the schoolhouse had been pros- 
tituted to the corruption of the minds of the children on 
the subject of war. The children ought to be taught 
that war was the great inhumanity, inhuman to the very 
animals concerned. The children ought to be taught to 
have pity upon the suffering innocent dumb creatures. 
The economic waste, the foolishness, the positive silliness 
of war should be taught the children. They should be 
led to see that the money squandered on war ought to 
be spent in making roads, draining morasses, in making 
the desert blossom as the rose. Only in this way could 
a race of citizens truly civilized be reared. 

In his own Sunday School Mr. Walsh said he devoted 
one Sunday each month to a lesson on international 
peace and brotherhood, and another to some story of 
heroism in common life. 

Mr. Walsh pleaded with mothers to make the nursery 
a school of peace; not to teach the children to blow on 
silly little trumpets, to wear cocked hats and play with 
tin soldiers, thus taking the edge off their moral nature 
in their very infancy. 


THURSDAY EVENING IN STREET 


CHURCH, 


PUBLIC MEETING PARK 

A public meeting to discuss the question of the great 
armaments was likewise held in Park Street Church on 
Thursday evening Ilon. Samuel W. McCall, Member 
of Congress from Massachusetts, presided, and the other 
speakers were Mr. Curran from England, Genera] Nelson 
A. Miles, Mr. Richard Feldhaus from Germany, and 
Rev. Charles E. Jefterson, D.D., from New York. 

Mr. McCall, in opening the meeting, called attention to 
the great increase in the burdens of war and of arma- 
ments. France and Germany, which were looked upon 
as traditional enemies, spent each something less than 
two hundred million dollars a year, and together some- 
thing less than four hundred millions. The war bill of 
the United States alone, for army, navy and pensions, 
had grown to three hundred and fifty millions, or nearly as 
much as that of France and Germany together. Years ago, 
with savage tribes on our frontiers and three great coun- 
tries as neighbors, there may have been some necessity 
for armament. Now, with the savage tribes gone and 
only one powerful neighbor on our border, with whom 
war was impossible, we were in a position to realize the 
philosopher’s dream of peace. But instead of proceed- 





ing to do this, we had entered upon new seas where the 
great conflicts of the age were to be waged. He would 
not attempt to characterize such a policy as this. 

He did not think it chimerical that this growing bur- 
den of war might be thrown off. Private war, which had 
prevailed not so long ago, had been superseded by courts. 
It was perfectly feasible for the nations to come to some 
agreement by which public war could be done away, the 
armaments limited, and the growing burdens lifted from 
industry. 

Mr. Pete Curran declared that the trade union element 
in Great Britain, the two millions of workers whom he 
represented, were absolutely opposed to war, irrespective 
of what nations were involved. They were a minority, 
but they were having some influence, and especially 
would they have in the forthcoming Parliamentary elec- 
tion. War brought about destitution among the poorer 
classes. Great Britain had spent two hundred and fifty 
million pounds on the South African war. The whole 
burden of it fell finally upon the workers. Those who 
had gone ont years ago were now being replaced by 
Chinamen, at starvation wages. Looking over the wars 
of Great Britain, they felt justified in throwing the whole 
weight of their organization on the side of those endeavy- 
oring to establish international peace. The workers of 
Great Britain were confronted with the most difficult 
housing problem. If they could only get the use, at 
a small interest, of the vast sums of money spent on 
militarism, they could bring immense relief to multitudes 
of suffering, starving people. America, he thought, had 
no need to build battleships, as she had nothing to fear 
from any European power. He should like to see 
American statesmen not only expressing sympathy with 
international peace, but setting an example to the world 
by refusing to build battleships which would never be 
needed. The best way to preserve peace was not to 
prepare for war, and some great power would have to 
lead the way to disarmament by reducing its armament 
toa minimum. He was glad to learn that in Boston and 
other parts of America the churches and pastors were 
helping in the peace movement. That was infinitely 
better than blessing troops going out to kill men —a 
thing which the Founder of Christianity would not have 
done. But he believed the industrial classes, especially 
in the United States, where the franchise was democratic, 
were to have a leading part in the abolition of the war 
system and the establishment of international peace. 

Mr. Feldhaus declared that it was a great subject that 
had brought them together from so many parts of the 
world. War had long been condemned, and the princi- 
ples of peace had made great progress. But it was still 
believed by some that war would always be. That he 
believed to be false. Ile recalled the work of Burritt in 
Europe over fifty years ago. Burritt had addressed 
himself to the heart. The apostle of peace to-day ad- 
dresses himself more to the reason. This John de Bloch 
had done in pointing out that militarism was leading to 
bankruptcy. Some thought that Christianity itself de- 
manded war and its terrible institutions. This he con- 
sidered blasphemy. The time had come to “dig the 
grave of war,” and to get rid of the vast armaments. 

General Nelson A. Miles did not believe that the 


increased deadliness of weapons would put an end to 
In spite of this increased deadliness wars are no 


war. 
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more destructive than they were in the past. The tac- 
tics of battle have changed. But he believed the enor- 
mously increased expensiveness would bring war to an 
end, because this would bankrupt the nations if con- 
tinued. He pleaded not for an agreement between a 
few great powers, as suggested by Mr. Carnegie for the 
suppression of war, but for a congress of nations in 
which all the powers might be represented. That was 
the greatest measure he could possibly conceive of to 
get rid of the system of war which was “ void of reason 
and justice,” which consumed hundreds of thousands of 
young men, and which laid such immense burdens upon 
the people. He regretted very much that the representa- 
tives which talked most about peace in the Hague Con- 
ference had not shown more zeal for universal peace. 
He had no sympathy with the sentiment that would com- 
promise and arbitrate between powerful peoples, and at 
the same time overrun and subjugate people of defenseless 
countries. The intelligent world, he thought, would not 
long endure the burden of the great standing armies and 
navies. A measure of partial reduction — to one soldier 
for every thousand of the population —he had at one 
time had the honor to recommend. This was practically 
the standard for the United States army, and it was 
perfectly simple and feasible for the other nations. In 
closing General Miles paid a glowing tribute to the 
peaceful arts and industries through which the citizens of 
the United States have won such a high place in the 
world’s confidence. “True glory lies not in great em- 
pires filled with dead men’s bones, but in those deeds of 
charity and wealth that light our earth as the heaven is 
lit by the stars.” 

Dr. Jefferson’s powerful address in opposition to the 
great and growing armaments of the day, we give in full 
in this issue. 

RECEPTION OF THE GERMAN SOCIETIES, 

After the close of the Thursday evening meetings a 
reception was given by the German Societies of Boston 
to the German-speaking foreign delegates. It was a 
most interesting occasion, addresses being given in Ger- 
man by the Baroness von Suttner, Professor Quidde and 
others. 

SESSION. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


President Paine being absent, the Friday morning 
session was called to order at 10 o’clock, and Dr, Darby 
asked to take the chair, which he later yielded to Mr. W. 
R. Cremer, Vice-President for the British delegation. 

The first business was a report from Committee B on 
a project for a Pacific Alliance of States. The project 
had been drafted originally by Fredrik Bajer of Den- 
mark, President of the Peace Bureau, and other members 
of committees appointed in previous years. It was re- 
ported from the Committee by Mrs. Lockwood of Wash- 
ington, who in an extended speech gave an account of 
the progress made in recent years along several lines 
toward permanent organized peace. Senator La Fon- 
taine supported Mrs. Lockwood’s resolution. 

The project was a draft of a model treaty for a 
Pacific Alliance, too long to give here, which the Con- 
gress voted to recommend to the consideration of the 
powers. It will be found in full in the official report of 
the Congress. 

Dr. E. E. Hale presented to the Congress letters from 
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Vicar-General Byrne of Boston, and Cardinal Gibbons 
of Baltimore, expressing the interest of the Catholic 
Church in the cause of international peace, and the 
latter’s interest in the Congo question which was to be 
discussed in the Congress. 

Mr. J. Fred Green of London brought a greeting from 
the Socialists’ Convention of Massachusetts, which he 
and others of the British delegation had shortly before 
attended. He presented to the Congress from the Con- 
vention a set of resolutions declaring strongly against 
war and in favor of universal peace. 

Mr. P. Curran from England, representing the Trade 
Unions, conveyed to the Congress the hearty good 
wishes of the Trade Unionists of Great Britain, who in 
their congress held three weeks before in Leeds had 
passed a resolution asking the powers to come to an 
understanding for the purpose of establishing interna- 
tional peace. Mr. Curran, speaking to the Mrs. Lock- 
wood resolution, said that it was useless for the Congress 
to pass abstract resolutions unless they brought pressure 
to bear upon the great powers — Russia, the United 
States and Great Britain especially. He believed also 
that the relations between capitalism and labor would 
have to be altered before peace was assured. 

A report from Committee A on the Armenian question 
was then presented by Senator Houzeau de Lehaie. It 
brought out strongly the wretched condition of the 
Armenian population, emphasized strongly the interna- 
tional character of the question, and ended by calling 
upon President Roosevelt to take the initiative, through 
an international conference, in trying to put an end to 
the evils of Turkish rule in the country. 

Dr. Melikoff of Armenia supported the resolution 
brought in by the committee in a speech in which he set 
forth the miserable condition of the country. 

The report gave rise to an extended discussion, which, 
bringing in the Macedonian question also, was partici- 
pated in by G. H. Perris, J. F. Green, Herbert Burrows, 
Dr. G. B. Clark, W. R. Cremer, several of whom had 
recently traveled in the Turkish Empire. Mr. Perris 
declared that the measures which had been adopted for 
the relief of the peoples of Armenia and Macedonia had 
not been carried into effect because the word “ treasure ” 
in this world is nearly always put before the word 
“humanity.” Mr. Green pointed out that in the estima- 
tion of many well-informed persons Russia was as deeply 
guilty for the state of things in Armenia as Turkey her- 
self. Mr. Burrows believed that there was little hope of 
relief for these suffering people so long as “the trail of 
the financier” was over everything. He felt that the 
people who controlled the governments in both Russia 
and Turkey were savages. Dr. Clark, while admitting 
all the wickedness of Turkey, said that the real source 
of the continuance of the wretched state of things was 
the policy of Great Britain ever since the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-78. Mr. Cremer was sure that an interna- 
tional conference of the European powers would end in 
failure, and that the only way to bring the matter to 
settlement was for the United States government to take 
the same course in the case that it did in the Venezuela 
trouble of 1895. 

So much objection was made to the resolution in the 
form in which it was reported {that it was referred back 
to the Committee, and was; afterward reported and 
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adopted in the form in which it was published in our 
issue of November last. 

The Secretary read to the Congress at this session a 
reply which he had received from the Episcopal National 
Convention, then in session in Boston, conveying the 
greetings of that body and their hearty sympathy with 
the aims of the Peace Congress. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. ] 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

ArT. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-ofticio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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